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FOREWORD 


URING the Duke of Norfolk’s lifetime 
IDE slight record of his public sayings 

and doings was kept by one who claims 
only the common knowledge of his career and 
none as a formal biographer. The Duke’s sense 
of duty and his personal unselfishness were the 
magnets which attracted these scissors and this 
steel pen to their simple task of compilation and 
of annotation ; and it may be that some of those 
who were his friends and colleagues and ac- 
quaintances, and who lacked leisure to make a 
record of the sort for themselves, may willingly 
accept it from another hand. 

Not that the unofficial nature of the Note- 
book means that it is quite irresponsible. Its 
keeper was duly warned by the Duke himself 
against giving entire credence to all that was 
said or printed about him. On the 16th March, 
1893, for instance, he wrote: 

I am sorry to say the statement of my gener- 
osity to Pope Leo XIII is on the same basis of 
truth as that which attributed to His Holiness 
an admiration for Gladstone and his works. Last 


time I went to Rome the papers said I gave 
£25,000. I suppose next time it will be £100,000. 


B 
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I should be most happy to earn a reputation for 
generosity on such cheap terms, but that it brings 
me letters from all parts of Europe suggesting 
means of sweeping up any remaining crumbs. 
I am also now told I am at Lourdes with a 
pilgrimage conducted at my own expense ; and 
letters addressed to.,Lourdes from all over 
Christendom are daily coming back to me. 
The Duke, it has been remarked, “ rarely, if 
ever, Teplied to an attack ; and there is scarcely 
an instance of any direct or personal com- 
munication from him to the newspapers in 
reference to his own affairs.” In this reticence 
he found a refuge for his native gaiety and fo 
his sensitive dignity from the jars of casual 
controversy. That spirit has been preserved in 
the Note-book, sometimes to the exclusion of 
matters that were hotly fought over in “ battles 


long ago.” 


London, 1917. 


PARENTAGE. 


The following sketch of the Duke’s father (born 
1815, died 1860) was the tribute of a contem- 
porary and friend, Charles, Comte de Mont- 
alembert : 


i ee year, 1860, has seen disappear from earth 
one whom I do not hesitate to describe as 
the most noble, the most humble, and the most 
pious layman of our time. I would pause before 
a recollection of this soul,so humble and so 
pure, so absolute a stranger to anything like 
seeking after the good opinion of men, a man 
the glory of whose rank—the more than regal 
splendour of whose birth and immense fortune 
—condemned him to a conspicuousness he 
turned to the service of God and of the poor. 
The House of Howard, of which the late Duke 
of Norfolk was the head, universally recognised 
as the most illustrious of the English nobility, 
reascends, according to an ancient and accredited 
tradition, to Hereward, that famous Saxon 
baron who held his ground with such indomit- 
able valour in the Isle of Ely against William 
the Conqueror. Whatever may be the value of 
this legend, this house had attained in the 
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fifteenth century so high a degree of power and 
splendour that its chief was created Duke of 
Norfolk in 1483. The first Duke, who through 
his mother was descended from the Plantagenets, 
perished on the field of battle at Bosworth, in 
defending Richard III, the last of the Plan- 
tagenets, against the first of the Tudors. The 
second Duke in 1513 won the battle of Flodden, 
where perished the King of Scotland and the 
flower of the Scottish chivalry. The third Duke 
only by a Providential chance escaped death 
on the scaffold, to which he had been doomed 
by Henry VIII, and on which unhappily moun- 
ted his glorious son, Henry, Earl of Surrey, the 
mest illustrious of all the personages of this 
celebrated family, as renowned for his warlike 
valour as for his literary gifts and attainments, 
whose signal honour it is to rank among the 
famous sonneteers of England. He was immolated 
at twenty-seven years of age by the jealousy and 
fanaticism of Henry VIII, who wished tc attaint 
in him the most popular nobleman in the 
kingdom, and a Catholic who had remained 
faithful to the Roman Church. 

The famous Earl of Surrey was the first but 
not the last of his race destined to perish, a 
martyr to faith and to honour, under the axe of 
the executioner. His son, the fifth Duke, having, 
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in opposition to Queen Elizabeth, adopted the 
cause of Mary Stuart, then vanquished and a 
captive, to whose irresistible charms he had 
succumbed, and the possession of whose hand 
he had courted, was put to death in 1572, as 
had been his father, by the fit daughter of 
Henry VIII. He was accused of having mingled 
too much worldly ambition with the devotion 
he attested to the religion of his fathers and of 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots, who was des- 
tined to follow him so soon afterwards on to the 
scaffold raised by the English tyranny. But no 
imputation of this kind has ever been directed 
against the holy memory of his son, Philip How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel, “‘ the noblest and the most 
ideal character ever produced among the British 
Patricians.” 

Despoiled of all the stately titles, and of all 
the immense possessions of his father, but in- 
heriting by right of his mother one of the most 
ancient peerages of the kingdom, he, after 
having heroically resisted all the caresses and 
all the persecutions of Elizabeth, was plunged, 
while still young, into the dungeons of the 
Tower of J.ondon, and there died from poison 
after eleven years of torment. ‘This captivity, 
the barbarous refinements of which recall, and 
even surpass, the most frightful recitals of 
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the persecution of the Roman Emperors, has 
impressed the seal of martyrdom on the secular 
glory of the House of Norfolk. Re-established 
by the Stuarts in all its possessions and patri- 
monial dignities, it has remained Catholic during 
various proscriptions and miseries. If by any 
chance the titular holder of the Ducal dignity 
allowed himself to be drawn aside from the 
ancient faith by his desire to enjoy the political 
prerogatives which appertain to the premier 
peer of England, he invariably found a successor 
to renew the chain of traditions which identify 
the honour of this antique race with fidelity to 
the ancestral religion. Deprived, even down to 
the date of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, of 
the right of sitting in the House of Lords, the 
Dukes continued their rank as Premiers among 
the Dukes and Earls of England. They were still 
invested with that ancient and hereditary title 
of Earl Marshal, with which one of their remote 
ancestors had been adorned as far back as in 138 6. 
A considerable patrimony, increased from 
generation to generation, adds naturaily to the 
social and political ascendancy of so powerful 
a house. The Norman fortress of Arundel is the 
crowning jewel, as will be at once apparent when 
it is added that the mere fact alone of being in 
possession of this feudal domain gives a right 
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to the peerage without any royal creation. But it 
comprehends, besides this, many other estates 
in other counties, and, among these possessions, 
a great part of the important manufacturing town 
of Sheffield. 

All these grandeurs devolved upon the most 
modest of men, upon the most humble of 
Christians, upon the Englishman among them 
all the most entirely stripped that could be con- 
ceived of those prejudices and of that egotistic 
pride which have not infrequently brought upon 
this great people so general an unpopularity. 
Among the many varied and splendid traditions 
of his race, those which especially distinguish 
certain of his ancestors, such as piety, self- 
denial, sanctity even, alone seemed to have any 
real value in his eyes. Upon him the gifts of 
grace appeared to be more prodigally lavished 
even than those of fortune. 

Nothing, however, in the opening years of 
the young Lord Fitzalan (an ancient title which 
he bore during the lifetime of his grandfather) 
gave promise of what he was eventually to be- 
come. Born in 1815, the son of a father whose 
memory I do not in the least calumniate in saying 
that he was a Catholic only in name, and of a 
Protestant mother, the heir of the first Catholic 
house in the country was educated as a Protestant. 
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He was first of all placed under the instruction 
of private tutors, and was afterwards sent to the 
University of Cambridge. He was enrolled 
subsequently as a cornet in the Horse Guards, 
in which branch of the Army he served until 
he had attained the rank of captain. It was to 
his having participated, thus, in the national 
education, that he owed, doubtless, the elegant 
manliness of his carriage and deportment, which 
offered a finished type of the distinction and 
vigour befitting an Englishman of the higher 
classes. When he had hardly yet emerged from 
adolescence, he, at twenty-two years of age, 
entered Parliament as the representative of the 
borough of Arundel, that dependency of the 
feudal castle of his forefathers, the title of 
which he took on the death of his grandfather, 
and which he bore during the chief part of his 
parliamentary life. Up to this time in his career 
there was no trait observable in the character 
of this young patrician distinguishing him in 
any way from so many other scions of a rich 
and powerful aristocracy. But, all at once, a 
transformation was manifested. It is a regret to 
me that Iam unable to relate how it was accom- 
plished. I can only recall to mind what he him- 
self often said tome: ‘ Iam not longa Catholic: 
You must count me as a convert.” 


re na VE ae 
Re oh & 


Drawn by Richard Doyle. 


The Friends of Two Generations of Norfolks : 
Father Ravignan, S.J., assisting Dr. Manning 
to say his first Mass. 
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We first came to know one another in those 
auspicious years of the reign of Louis Philippe 
when so numerous and generous a part of the 
youth of France vindicated their right to public 
liberty by breaking the yoke of the sophists, 
braving human respect, setting at defiance the 
abuse of an impious press, and securing the 
emancipation of the religious Orders, by group- 
ing themselves in thousands around the pulpit 
of Notre Dame, where the Pére Lacordaire and 
the Pére de Ravignan, turn by turn, electrified 
an eager and attentive multitude. 

The young Earl of Arundel mingled in this 
crowd, and none carried thither a piety more 
sincere or more fervent. He returned there 
again and again; and he there conceived to- 
wards the Pere de Ravignan a tender and 
respectful attachment. May I dare to say so? 
It was there also that we ourselves were drawn 
more closely together; it was there that began 
in earnest a friendship which thenceforth knew 
no diminution, and which secured to me from 
him so many proofs of the most rare devotion. 
He came away from these reunions of frank and 
firm Catholics with his brow erect and his eye 
sparkling. His happiness was great, but it was 
not complete. One day—how well I remember 
it!—it was on Easter Sunday, at the general 
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communion, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame ; 
he had been followed thither by the noble and 
faithful partner of his life, who, from the 
gallery of the great fane, watched her husband 
without being able to imitate him. She was still 
a Protestant. The daughter of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, then Ambassador in Greece, and after- 
wards Commander-in-Chief of the British fleet 
before Sevastopol, they had first met at Athens 
when, as a young man making his grand tour, 
he had loitered for a while in the capital of the 
Greek archipelago.* He had loved and married 
her in the midst of the attentive sympathy of 
England, without leaving a doubt that the 
union of those two young hearts, warmed into 
life at the foot of the Parthenon, would be com- 
plete when she knelt as a Catholic under 
the vaulted roof of Notre Dame de Paris. 
Hardly was he himself converted when, 
according to his own expression, he felt that he 
should never know repose until he should have 
obtained the conversion of his wife. This grace 
was eventually accorded to him, and thenceforth 


* Disraeli had written to his sister in 1839, saying : 
“Lord Fitzalan, who was sent to Greece because he 
would marry Miss Pitt, has returned engaged to Miss 
Lyons, daughter of our minister there. It is said that 
he escaped from the Pitt to fall into the Lyon’s 
mouth.” 
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nothing was wanting to complete the joy of his 
soul, 

The duties of public life then assumed, in his 
eyes, an entirely new importance. Until that time 
he had only taken a passive part in the deliber- 

tions of the House of Commons. There had 
been wanting to him many of the conditions 
necessary to ensure success in a political career. 
It was not that he did not know how to speak 
with a certain facility, like the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. But he lacked altogether 
any inclination to take part in the struggles of 
debate, and still less had he any desire to par- 
ticipate in the contentions of party. Placed by 
his birth on the very pinnacle of the social hier- 
archy of his country, he could have had no other 
ambition than that of taking a direct part in its 
Government, and against the possibility of his 
doing so, his religion and his own character 
placed equally insurmountable obstacles. He was 
above all things a man of interior reflection, 
fitted chiefly for home life, in the bosom of his 
family. Yet, during many years he did violence 
to his own inclinations by intervening at every 
opportunity, with equal firmness and prudence, 
in all those questions which in any way affected 
the interests of his co-religionists. ‘The incon- 
testable sincerity of his convictions, the noble 
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candour of his soul, the uprightness and amenity 
of his character, secured to him at once an 
important position in the discussions of the 
House of Commons. That redoubtable and 
fastidious assembly, nineteen twentieths of which 
are distinctly hostile rather than merely in- 
different to Catholicism, listened with attention 
and respect to a man who never addressed it 
except upon some question that affected him 
very painfully, but who always spoke with 
simplicity and devotion, with a scrupulous 
exactitude in the employment of facts, and a 
manly good faith the perfecting charm of which 
crowned not only his personal consideration 
but the very cause which he defended. 

The traditions of his family associated him 
with the Whigs, but he broke away from 
them when, having themselves become miser- 
ably unfaithful to their glorious antecedents, 
they introduced the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
on the occasion of the new episcopal sees being 
created, in 1850, by Pius the Ninth. This law, 
which its promoters never attempted to call 
into action, was destined merely to be regis- 
tered upon the Statute book as a sort of official 
protest against the exercise of the Pontifical 
power in England. The Earl of Arundel then 
found himself in a position of some delicacy. 
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He owed his seat in the House of Commons 
exclusively to the local influence of his father, 
the Duke of Norfolk. His Grace approved and 
supported the ministerial measure which was so 
obnoxious to his heir. The latter’s respect for 
the paternal authority might, and even ought, 
according to many, to have obliged him either 
to have resigned at once, or to have taken no 
part whatever in the action of Parliament. He 
remained, however, in the House of Commons, 
and combatted the Bill, with as much decision 
as perseverance, at all the different stages of the 
discussion. Immediately the law had been 
passed, however, he at once gave in his resig- 
nation. He was forthwith re-elected to a seat 
in the House by the Catholic constituency of 
the county of Limerick. But, after the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1852, he declined to 
present himself any longer to public view as a 
candidate for the suffrages of the electors, and 
only reappeared within the walls of the Legis- 
lature when he took his seat in the House of 
Lords as Duke of Norfolk, on the death of his 
father. . 

One notable event marked in an especial 
manner the second and later phase of his public 
career. This was his declining the Order of the 
Garter with which the Queen, on the suggestion 
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of Lord Palmerston, wished to have had him 
invested. As is very well-known, this Order is 
the first in Europe, not less by its antiquity than 
by its quality, and by the restricted number of 
its members. This number has never exceeded, 
so far as its indigenous knights are concerned, 
the twenty-five allotted to it by its founder, 
Edward III, in 1347. They admit amongst them 
no other strangers than sovereigns. British pride, 
akin to that of the Romans of the Republic, is 
willing to recognise kings alone as the equals 
of patrician Englishmen. It is the highest dis- 
tinction that the Crown of England has to con- 
fer, and it is the only one it can award to those 
whose birth places them, like the Duke of 
Norfolk, above all others. He declined it, 
respectfully and without parade, avoiding even 
as much as possible by a delicate scruple to give 
publicity to his refusal of it, so that the value of 
the favour, rejected by himself, might not be 
diminished when it devolved upon another. 
But his refusal became known; it excited a 
universal surprise, and gave rise to all sorts of 
commentaries. Some looked upon it as having 
sprung from a refinement of self-love. Others 
believed that this fervent Catholic shrank from 
possessing an Order which, founded originally 
as the title of religious chivalry, had 
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become profaned by admitting among its mem- 
bers the Head of Islamism, the Sultan-Abd-ul- 
Medjid. But this was not the true reason. I 
ventured one day to reproach him with having 
deprived the English Catholics, keenly 
sensible at all times of this kind of satisfaction, 
of the gratification they could not but have 
experienced in seeing the first amongst them 
invested with this eminent dignity. His answer 
demonstrated to me that he wished above all 
things to give a proof of political independence 
in avoiding to receive even the most coveted 
favour from a Minister he disapproved.* 

Often have I heard English Catholics com- 
plain with astonishment of the silence he pre- 
served habitually in the House of Lords. But 
he had made his choice. It was not political life 
with its struggles, its impulsiveness, its ardours, 
its temptations, which had power to dominate 
and possess his soul. It was the life hidden in 
God. It was the humble and laborious career 
of a Christian devoted exclusively to his domestic 
duties, to the Church and to the poor. It was 
given to him to merit in the highest degree that 
title of contemner of the world, Contemptor 
Mundi, which one reads on the tombs of certain 


* His son accepted without any scruple the Blue- 
ribbon from Queen Victoria. 
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grand feudal magnates who had thrown aside 
their coat of mail to assume the monastic cowl ; 
and that in the midst of a society which seemed 
to have attained the utmost limit of worldly pros- 
perity, and which would have been gladdened by 
seeing him enjoy without reserve the brilliant for- 
tunes which had come into his possession. Even 
in the eyes of human wisdom he had chosen the 
better part. A holy soul, a soul sweet and humble, 
charitable and serene in the most dangerous 
elevation here below, is a spectacle greater and 
more useful even in furthering the interests of a 
persecuted Church, than the rarest eloquence. 
But to him no work of charity was indifferent, 
by him no misery was unrecognised, no want 
once exposed to his vigilant observation re- 
mained without assuagement. To form some 
adequate idea, however, of the life which he 
marked out for himself, it would have been 
necessary to have seen him in his great library 
in Arundel Castle, having beside him his wife, 
who always acted in this regard as his secretary 
and his coadjutor, giving himself up with her 
to the labour of keeping pace with the incom- 
mensurable correspondence which from every 
corner of the three kingdoms brought to him a 
task as painful as it was meritorious by unrolling 
before him continually a panorama of all the 
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infirmities, exigencies, and destitution which 
constitute the not uncommon lot of the Catholic 
community in that country, everywhere indigent, 
everywhere in a minority, everywhere doomed 
to struggle for existence against obstacles of 
every description. His noble heart gave itself 
up without reserve and without intermission to 
this incessant labour. He confronted it at every 
turn with heroic patience, with a good humour 
ever smiling and equable, and with at the same 
time an absolutely unrivalled munificence. 
Cardinal Wiseman, in the Pastoral published 
upon the occasion of the death of the most 
illustrious layman under his spiritual jurisdiction 
said : 

There is scarcely a charity in this diocese 
which has not either permanently or on some 
more pressing occasion experienced his benevo- 
lence. There is not a form of want or-a peculiar 
application of alms which has not received his 
relief or co-operation. The building of churches, 
the erection of schools, the institution of 
orphanage, almshouse, reformatory, training- 
school, or hospital ; the foundation of convents, 
whether for contemplation or for active duties ; 
the education of the clergy at home or abroad ; 
any Catholic interest, whether of the hierarchy 
or of the oppressed inmates of workhouses or of 
prisons; whatever, in fine, required assistance 
for carrying out a good and holy work found 
ever in him a ready, an ungrudging, and a noble- 


hearted benefactor. Yet, it would be difficult, 
€ 
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perhaps, to define the limits to which the exercise 
of this virtue was carried ; because the extent 
of private and domestic charity which he prac- 
tised can never be known. 


He only interrupted, moreover, the course of 
his charitable labours to give himself up to those 
exercises of piety which occupied each day so 
large a place in his life; since, in presiding 
over the regulation of his vast patrimony, above 
all and at every turn in the interests of the poor, 
he regarded himself as literally nothing more 
than the administrator of his goods for the 
benefit of God and of his neighbour. 

How greatly, however, would those deceive 
themselves who would believe for an instant 
that these virtues of his had about them any- 
thing dry, hard, or mechanical. What above 
all things I should most wish to realise in his 
regard to the reader, is the charm of that uni- 
versal benevolence and of that touching sim- 
plicity which breathed from his whole person. 
Never did any man realise more perfectly that 
mot of St. Francis of Assisi, which says that 
“courtesy is a sister of charity.’”’ He had pre- 
served from his worldly life all those forms 
and manners which are the most gracious and 
the most distinguished, an urbanity the most 
amiable, those fashions only that are noble and 
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elevated, and, to use the words of St. Simon, 
“ That grand politeness, that suavity, lofty and 
pronounced, which has become so rare, and 
which touches us all so profoundly.” With all 
this, moreover, he combined a reserve the most 
delicate, a self-forgetfulness the most constant 
and visible, and a deference peculiarly touching 
towards age, sex, misfortune, and poverty, 
accentuated by degrees of exquisite refinement 
according to the position of all those who had 
the happiness of approaching him. In fine, that 
sweetest compassion which charity guards from 
degenerating into ironical pity for the agitations 
and pre-occupations in which it cannot par- 
ticipate. 

His whole being was, as it were, impregnated 
with the sincerest humility, and yet at the same 
time with an invincible dignity, for none could 
ever be tempted to forget in his presence the 
supremacy assigned to him by his virtue more 
even than by his rank. Christian nobility, 
chivalry in the venerable and primitive meaning 
of the word, with all that comports with honour, 
right, delicacy, spotless integrity, firm and un- 
conquerable virtue, noble and religious in- 
dependence, never had a more complete per- 
sonification than in him. 

In all the vigour of maturity, at forty-three 
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years of age, he fell a victim to a painful disease 
which prostrated him in great anguish for two 
years before his departure from this world. Six 
weeks before his death his confessor announced 
to him that the physicians despaired of his 
recovery. To that intimation, what was his 
response ? “Ah! well, my Father, since I have 
to die, it behoves me that I should die well.”” He 
died on the feast of St. Catherine, 1860, having 
then barely completed his forty-fifth year. ‘‘ He 
fell asleep,’ said Cardinal Wiseman, ‘‘ from a 
sweet and peaceful dream, as in the arms of 
God.” “I do not fear to assert, humanly 
speaking,” said his confessor, Father Faber, 
‘‘ that no saint could have had a holier death.”* 
The devotion which he preferred during this 
long and last struggle was that of the Five 
Wounds of Our Lord. “ It is there,” he said to 
the Duchess, “ it is in those holy Wounds, that 
I shall find you again for all eternity.” It was 
with his head resting upon the shoulder of that 
dear and sweet companion that he rendered his 
soul up to God. But, previously, he detached 
his enfeebled hands from the embrace of his wife 


* In 1849 Faber had published his Hymm#s with this 
dedication: ‘‘To the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
these Hymns are affectionately inscribed, with the 
belief that to him it will be the truest token of gratitude 
for so many kindnesses thus to connect his honoured 
name with our dear St. Philip.” 
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to join them, while repeating for the last time, 
in a voice that was hardly audible, the names of 
Jesus and Mary. Such also were the last words 
uttered upon his deathbed, in a dungeon of the 
Tower of London, on October 15th, 1595, by 
his forefather ten generations back, Philip, Earl 
of Arundel, the Martyr. 


THE YOUNG DUKE. 


N even the happiest family one eulogy is 
[ey found thus to fit almost with exactitude 
two successive heads. Reaction is the least 
recognized, as it is the most potent, of all laws of 
life. But ‘‘ His son’s father” is the motto for 
Montalembert’s affecting tribute to the elder 
man. His marriage with Augusta Mary Minna, 
daughter of Edmund rst Lord Lyons, was 
celebrated by special license in the June of 
1839, and no fewer than eleven children were 
born to him before his death in 1860.* 

Of the Duchess Minna, a widow full of good 
works for nearly twenty-six years, the many 
children left in her charge (the Duke was not 
yet thirteen years of age at the date of his 
father’s death) are the sufficient witnesses to 
her worth. Doubtless, being the wonderful 
children they were, they repaid to her, as time 


* Victoria (who married Mr. Hope-Scott); Minna 
(a Carmelite nun); Mary; Henry Fitzalan Howard 
(asth Duke); Etheldreda (a Sister of Charity) ; 
Philippa (who married Edward Stewart, M.D.) ; 
Philip (who died in infancy) ; Anne (who married Lord 
Ralph Kerr); Edmund Bernard (who assumed the 
name of Talbot, and married Mary, daughter of 17th 
Earl of Abingdon); Elizabeth (who died in infancy) ; 
and Margaret (born in 1860, the year of her father’s 
death). 
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went on, something of their immense debt. “ I 
always think that in the end children educate 
their parents.”” That was the opinion of a very 
perfect mother, the Princess Alice, who boldly 
wrote it to her own.* 

Every mother, then, is a pupil, whether apt 
or not, in the Elementary School for Saints. 
Her children put her to that school—they are 
the moulds of her spirit, as was she of their 
bodies. Even so of her living daughter an 
English mother has said the word : 


You taught me ways of gracefulness and 
fashions of address, 

The mode of plucking pansies, and the art of 
sowing cress, 

And how to handle puppies, with propitiatory 
pats 

For mother dogs, and little acts of courtesy to 
cats. 


* Riickert’s lines, written after the loss of two of 
his own children, were loved by the Princess : 


Now, unto you the Lord has done what we had 
wished to do ; 

We would have trained you up; and now ’tis we are 
trained by you. 

By grief and tears, O children, do you your parents 
train 

And lure us on, and up to you, to meet in Heaven 
again. 
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O connoisseur of pebbles, coloured leaves, and 
trickling rills, 

Whom seasons fit as do the sheaths that wrap the 
daffodils, 

Whose eyes’ divine expectancy foretells some 


starry goal, 
You taught me here docility—and how to save 
my soul. HELEN Parry EDEN. 


The eldest son of these unworldly parents 
went in 1860—the year of his succession—at 
the age of thirteen, to the Oratory School at 
Birmingham, to be under the care of Oratorians, 
already dear to the family in Brompton, and es- 
pecially to be under the care of Dr. Newman.* 
Spiritual advantages outweighed all local and 
secular disabilities. Doubtless the banished boy 
had to think now and then, in both retrospect 
and anticipation, of the Sussex he had left : 


When I am dwelling in the Midlands, 
That are sodden and unkind, 

I light my lamp in the evening, 
My work is left behind, 

And the great hills of the South Country 
Come back into my mind. 


m 


For sixty years and more” (writes Father Ber- 
nard Vaughan), ‘‘ starting with Faber and Newman, 
the Duke was on the most intimate terms with the 
Oratorians ; and, if they owed him much, he owed 
them no less. He was trained in his thorough-going 
Catholicity by them, and he never forgot he was an 
Edgbaston boy and a Brother of the Little Oratory.” 
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I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald. 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


Hilaire Belloc, an Oratory schoolboy of a later 
generation, writing these verses, held in mind 
the very country that Arundel crowns: his 
own birthplace at Slindon; Bury, where he 
fancied he might be a farmer, as vague a dream 
as was ever Prince Otto’s; and Rackham 
Mount, from which he looked on Parham and 
Greatham, and the Amberley Brooks, and knew 
at once that before him lay the jewel for which 
the whole County of Sussex was made as the 
worthy setting. At the age of seventeen the 
Duke made an entire change of scene. From 
Edgbaston he went on his travels, staying for 
some time with his uncle, Lord Lyons, then 
Ambassador at Constantinople. 

When, in 1875, Newman issued his Letter to 
the Duke of Norfolk on Mr. Gladstone’s Expos- 
tulations, he leapt at the welcome opportunity 
of linking himself with an old-boy of the Oratory 
School, who, at the age of twenty-eight, had 
already given proofs of that resolute Nationalism 
which later made his name in itself a standing 
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argument against the charges brought by the 
politician against ‘‘ Vaticanism ” : 


When I yielded (wrote Newman) to the earnest 
wish which you, together with many others, 
urged upon me, that I should reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent Expostulation, a friend sug- 
gested that I ought to ask your Grace’s permis- 
sion to address my remarks to you. Not that 
for a moment he or I thought of implicating 
you, in any sense or measure, in a responsibility 
which is solely and entirely my own; but on a 
very serious occasion, when such heavy charges 
had been made against the Catholics of England 
by so powerful and so earnest an adversary, it 
seemed my duty, in meeting his challenge, to 
gain the support, if I could, of a name, which is 
the special representative and the fitting sample 
of a laity, as zealous for the Catholic religion 
as it is patriotic. You consented with something 
of the reluctance which I had felt myself when 
called upon to write; for it was hard to be 
summoned at any age, early or late, from a 
peaceful course of life and the duties of one’s 
station, to a scene of war. Still, you consented ; 
and for myself, it is the compensation for a very 
unpleasant task, that I, who belong to a gener- 
ation that is fast flitting away, am thus enabled, 
in what is likely to be my last publication, to 
associate myself with one, on many accounts 
so dear to me—so full of young promise—whose 
career is before him. 


When the fitting time came, the Duke it was 
who bespoke the Red Hat for Newman from a 
Pope (Leo XIII) so responsive that he made 
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the Oratorian specially his own, speaking of him 
as “‘ my Cardinal.” And when Newman wrote 
a letter that seemed a direct refusal, the Duke’s 
good offices were again required to explain that, 
on occasion, “noes ”’ other than the proverbial 
feminine one may really mean “‘ yes.”” The Duke 
(in a letter to Mr. Wilfrid Ward) gave some 
particulars of his own part in an historic trans- 
action : 

It happened quite accidentally that I was in 
Rome when this question was first brought 
before the Holy See. I believed that representa- 
tions from myself and others had been submitted 
to the Pope, and I therefore spoke to Leo XIII 
on the subject. I found that this was the first 
mention to him of the matter, and I had there- 
fore to explain the situation as well as I was able. 
I was very careful to impress on the Pope that 
there was a section of opinion in England which 
would not be in sympathy with my suggestion. 
I did this not only because it would have been 
wrong to lead the Pope to believe that everyone 
was of the same mind with myself, but also be- 
cause I was most anxious that it should not be 
a request granted out of complaisance to those 
who made it, but that what was to be done should 
be an emphatic act of deliberate judgement. I 
should be sorry to be supposed to be in any 
way censuring those who looked with doubt and 
suspicion on much of what Newman had written 
and who regarded his being made a Cardinal as 
giving a dangerous sanction to unfortunate 
teaching. Among those who held this opinion 
were able and holy men, and on some points 
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and some occasions I have felt much in sym- 
pathy with them. But it appeared to me that 
they allowed small points to outweigh the greater 
underlying facts of all that Newman was doing. 


The Duke came of age on a Sunday, the last 
Sunday of the year 1868. Next day all Arundel 
pealed its joy bells, and two hundred and fifty 
of the townspeople broke their fast in the Baron’s 
Hall at tables “ laden with gold and silver plate, 
including the Coronation Cups that are the per- 
quisites of Earls Marshal.” The Duke said very 
little when he proposed the Toast of the Tenants, 
and even less when he returned thanks for his 
own. But an effective speaker, Mr. Hope Scott,* 
replying to the toast of himself and the Duchess, 
as guardians of the young Duke, said : 


To the Duchess was committed by her wise 
and excellent husband the care of the person 
of their son, the training of his mind—a matter 
of far greater moment than the administration 
of his temporal affairs. If you observe in him 
earnestness and yet gentleness, strict justice and 
yet most liberal and charitable feelings ; if you 
find in him hereafter, as I think you will, neglect 


* J. R. Hope-Scott had become, in 1866, the Duke’s 
brother-in-law. By his marriage(1)with Charlotte Lock- 
hart, Scott’s grand-daughter,and(z2) with Lady Victoria 
Howard he had seven children : James Fitzalan Hope, 
M.P.; Mary Monica (the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott) ; 
Minna Margaret (Lady O’Conor); Josephine Mary 
(Mrs. Wilfrid Ward); Theresa Anne ; and two others, 
who died in infancy. 
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of himself and attention tothe wantsofallaround 
him, then remember that his mother has brought 
him up. That guardianship is now over. Our ward 
must now go forward boldly on the battlefield of 
life, and must depend, not on his rank or on his 
property, but on his own prudence, his own 
courage, and, above all, on his fidelity to God. 
To say that this moment is one without anxiety to 
me would merely be to make a frivolous assertion, 
for I know that he has to tread a path strewn 
with the broken weapons and defaced armour of 
many a man who went forth amid acclamations 
as loud and promises as bright as those which 
surround that young man to-day. But there are 
assurances upon which those who know him 
intimately may rest. He has before him the 
example of a father’s nobility of character; he 
has the prayers of a mother of whom I dare not 
speak in her presence as I would ; he has the 
strong domestic affections which belong to pure 
and single-minded youth; he possesses great 
powers of observation and great vigour of will ; 
and I know also that he is under the daily and 
habitual influence of well-reasoned and well- 
regulated religion. 


DOMESTICITIES. 


HE engagement of the Duke and Lady Flora 

Hastings, daughter of Mr. Abney Hastings 
(afterwards Lord Donington) and the Countess of 
Loudoun, followed on her conversion to the 
Catholic religion, and some consequent alien- 
ation from her own home. The wedding at the 
Oratory (21st November, 1877) brought together 
a vast company. Nor was it Royalty that 
gave the greatest glamour to the scene. Lord 
Beaconsfield himself was present among—one 
might say—some of his own creations. If his 
Cardinal Grandison was detained by illness in 
Paris, Lord Henry Sydney was there in the fine 
figure of Lord John Manners. Lothair himself 
rather nervously escorted to their appointed 
places the Princess Louise and Lord Lorne. 
Monsignor Catesby was there—the Capel whose 
name was actually so printed on one of 
Disraeli’s pages, by a slip escaping alike the 
vigilance of author and proof-reader. 

Lord Ronald Gower was there, the “‘ Dearest ”’ 
of the statesman’s letters. Near by, was Lady 
Herbert of Lea, and her daughter, Lady Gladys 
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Herbert, at the beginning of her long reign of 
beauty. At the breakfast in Upper Grosvenor 
Street Lord Beaconsfield proposed the health of 
the Duke and Duchess, referring to the profuse 
wedding presents, only to add how much dearer 
to them both would be the good wishes of their 
friends. And there was the expected allusion to 
the great House of Howard—“ a house of which 
England will always be proud,” and to the bride, 
“herself sprung from a renowned race.” 
Columns were filled by the list of presents ; for 
to them that have shall be given. All Bond Street 
seemed to have emptied itself into St. James’ 
Square. 

Even the Fathers of the Oratory gave gold— 
a gold reliquary containing a relic of St. Philip. 
Mostly the giver’s purse and goodwill went with 
his gift rather than any subtler show of 
character. Still, the curious could find here and 
there a contrast that told of temperament. Mgr. 
Capel gave a crystal crucifix, the Figure of 
gold, and an old enamelled “ pendant of pearls,” 
but Cardinal Manning two of his own books. 
Perhaps he said to the Duchess what he said to 
another recipient of a volume of his: “ It took 
me long to write, and therefore I feel sure it will 
take long to read ”—a non sequitur, at any rate, 
in all secular authorship. 
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That union lasted for a decade of years, and 
then (1887) the end came that can best be told 
in the moving words of Father Sebastian 
Bowden, of the Oratory, at the Duchess Flora’s 
funeral at Arundel : 


By God’s providence, ten short years ago, 
we gathered round the Altar, with her in her 
bridal veil, typical of her faith and innocence. 
All gifts seemed showered upon her, possessions 
and rank, and the higher gifts of soul. Of her 
own free choice she gave herself to him who 
had as freely chosen her. The union was fitted 
for both by the unity and contrast their char- 
acters displayed. Mutual fidelity was the bond 
formed, and of that bond not one link was ever 
split or even strained. As the years went by it 
tightened. They grew together and formed but 
one life. And if I could close here, whata revela- 
tion of mercy from beginning to end! I do not 
forget the life added to theirs, a life frail, delicate, 
undeveloped in its functions of soul and body 
alike. There was a cross in her heart, and she 
was reminded of it by the bright children about 
her in the cottage, in the street, anywhere but in 
her own home. ‘There was one war hero, a 
Sussex boy, who went out to serve his country, 
and who shed his blood. And when the father 
heard the news, he wrote to her: “ The boy is 
dead. I haven’t the heart to tell his mother. Will 
you ?”’ “ T cannot eat till I have done this work,” 
she said, ‘“‘ come with me.” They drove to the 
cottage door, which she entered ; and, after a 
while, two women weeping came out, with their 
arms round each other. That was her character ; 


Flora, Duchess of Norfolk 
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that was how she felt. God denied to her what 
she longed for. She took her cross up in her arms 
and to her heart. She prayed by herself and with 
others. She went long journeys to favoured 
places. Not once, but six or seven times, was that 
pilgrimage made.* 

She met her own increasing malady with sub- 
mission, weeping in secret, but hiding her tears 
lest they should afflict him whom she loved best. 
She had one favourite prayer—the Gloria in 
Excelsis—and she built a monument all can see. 
In the wood, upon the hill opposite, is a beau- 
tiful shrine, with this superscription: ‘‘ This 
Convent is built to the glory of God, and to 
ensure perpetual prayer ” (not for herself) , ‘‘ for 
those who, whether known to her or unknown, 
have by their charitable prayers helped the 
Foundress in times of trial and sorrow.” When 
she felt her own heart sinking, and her own 
hands failing, she raised this shrine, that pure 
hearts and pure hands might be lifted to God 
on behalf of those who had helped her. And now 
I pass to the end. But two short months since, 
it was made known to her that her malady was 
fatal. She prepared for her end as a Christian 
soul should. She had but to look back in the 
family’s line—the memories of the Blessed 
Martyr Margaret and of the Venerable Philip 
were her support. And throughout the last 


* A friend who accompanied the Duchess to Lourdes 
reported one dramatic incident. She was walking to the 
Well with the Duchess, who held the childin her arms, 
when they met a body of pilgrims, singing: “ The 
hungry hath He filled with good things, but the rich 
hath He sent empty away.’ The Duchess turned to 
her friend a streaming face: ‘‘ Did you hear that? We 
shall get nothing.” 


D 
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weeks those who watched by her side remarked 
that she was being drawn up by the power of 
God within her; and for all whom she had 
loved she seemed to have a new love in God 
only. And so, not without agony and strife, not 
without bitter pangs and throes, but without a 
murmur, without a single word of regret, she 
gave her soul to God. May her face with ours 
shine in the light that never fades, and one and 
all enter on the peace which never ends ! 


The Tablet of the 16th April, 1887, says : 


Eastertide has come sadly shadowed for the 
Catholics of England by the lamented death of 
the Duchess of Norfolk. The Duke has been so 
long and so largely before the public, has been 
so closely identified with all that is best in the 
little world of English Catholic life, has been 
for years so bound up with all our hopes and 
fears, has been so blessed for his benefactions, 
and by so many, that a sympathy which has 
been wide and yet intimate, and almost akin to 
a family feeling, has followed into his home, 
and these, in some sort, seemed to share in its 
joys and its griefs, its vicissitudes, and its to-day 
tragic contrasts. Of the Duchess, who has died 
so young, we need only say that her death re- 
sembled her life. With a beautiful faith, simple 
and strong, she prepared for death quite quietly 
and calmly. All the last consolations of religion 
were hers, and when on Saturday she received 
the last blessing, the whispered words were 
heard, “‘ Now I have received everything.” And 
when a little later death came, it found her with 
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a chosen crucifix in her hands and the Holy 
Name upon her lips. 


In February, 1904, the Duke married again. 
In the words of the Times’ biographer : ‘‘ Seven- 
teen years after his first wife’s death he married 
the daughter of Lord Herries, who is now Lady 
Herries in her own right. By her he had a son 
and three daughters, who added to the joys of a 
most happy home.” Lady Mary Rachel Fitzalan- 
Howard, was born to them in June, 1905 ; Ber- 
nard Marmaduke, now 16th Duke, on May 30th, 
1908 ; Lady Katherine Mary in March, Ig12 ; 
and Lady Winifred Alice in October, 1914. 


LAY LEADER. 


HE Duke accepted the leadership his title im- 

plied ; and, putting aside all personal consider- 
ations, was a leader indeed. “‘ The leading Catholic 
layman” was his stock designation, perhaps at 
first in allusion to his rank. But he was at instant 
pains to justify it by his personal piety, and by 
his speeches, at need, in Parliament or on the 
platform — now, it might be, in defence of 
Catholic Education, or, again, in protest against 
that ‘“ most blasphemous and outrageous ” 
Declaration then put into the mouths of monarchs 
at their Coronation. The Note-book is choked 
with the records of his timely activities by 
tongue and pen. Salient examples suffice : 


PoLiTicaL NOTES. 
Unper the title of “ Home Rule and Rome 
Rule,” a doubly characteristic correspondence 
passed between the Duke of Norfolk and Colonel 
Saunderson, M.P., in the March of 1893: 


Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


Dear Colonel Saunderson,—In a speech de- 
livered by you last night at Liverpool, you are 
reported to have said that you “and your 


colleagues ” “‘ were never tired of telling the 
British people that Home Rule meant Rome 
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Rule,” and that “the result of the election 
petitions in Meath once and for all tore the 
cloak off the Popish priest in Ireland and re- 
vealed him in his true colours.” May I ask you 
to consider whether it is not desirable that you 
and your colleagues should tire as soon as possible 
of a practice calculated to produce very mis- 
chievous results? I might not have felt called 
upon to notice your words were it not that on 
the 27th inst. I shall be presiding at a meeting in 
opposition to Home Rule, at which you are to 
speak, and I cannot therefore refrain from 
begging you to consider the evils which are likely 
to arise from such remarks as I have quoted. 

I cannot but believe that you will feel on re- 
flection that, when considering the history of 
this Home Rule conflict, it is hardly honest or 
straightforward to use the words “‘ Rome” and 
“Popish’”’ as terms of reproach. Haye you 
forgotten that when British statesmen were con- 
doning Boycotting and palliating the Plan of 
Campaign, it was the Pope who uncompromis- 
ingly condemned both ? Do you not remember 
the vehement protest of the leaders of the Irish 
party against Papal interference in Irish affairs, 
and how in high Ecclesiastical quarters in Ireland 
these champions of Nationalism against Popery 
and Rome were welcomed and honoured ? 

In scanning the future of this struggle, it is 
not wise to forget that throughout its course the 
influence of the Holy See has ever been on the 
side of justice and charity. Nor ought I to have 
to remind you that the great body of Catholics 
who are at this moment standing by the Loyalists 
of Ireland may claim to have their religion re- 
spected. I gladly and thankfully acknowledge 
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how, in the face of grave scandal and provocation, 
this distinction between the Church and a 
certain section of its members has in speeches 
and letters, and at vast and excited demonstra- 
tions, been generously borne in mind. But, never- 
theless, statesment are made, not infrequently, 
which if persisted in may cause serious and last- 
ing mischief. I do not know whom you allude to 
as ‘‘ your colleagues,” but if they are the small 
section who strive to give a “No Popery” 
character to our present conflict, the successful 
issue of that conflict will be made more certain 
if all efforts cease to base the struggle on a theory 
which is ungenerous and unreal. We have a hard, 
and, it may well be, a long fight before us for 
justice, law, and freedom. Do not let us sap our 
vigour by words and arguments which only 
undermine the mutual trust on which our 
strength should rest.—Believe me, yours very 
truly, NORFOLK. 


Colonel Saunderson made haste to assure the 
Duke that “ the terms Romish and Popish were 
only used with regard to the Irish priests in 
their political capacity!” The Duke may have 
been thought by the Orangeman a very simple 
man, but he was not so simple as that. “ The 
whole contention of your letter,” he replied, 
“is inconsistent with the meaning of the words 
you used at Liverpool.” The Colonel promised 
to control his tongue ; and no doubt the Duke’s 
presence at Orange meetings (a nightmare to 
many onlookers), led to the suppression or the 
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curtailment of their Anti-Catholic rancour. This 
doubtless counted with him as a justification for 
his consorting with those whose principal bond 
of union was the very rope with which they 
rhymed and (in intention) hanged, the Pope. 
Loyalty to his party was another strong lure 
with him; and let this be said, that if he 
was an ardent English Nationalist, and none 
ever exceeded him in ardour, it is not by Irish 
Nationalists of equal fire that he will be longest 
misunderstood. 

The truth is that Nationalism, wherever found, 
needs to be narrowly watched. The rival claims 
of “ mother-earth ” and “ father-land ’’, to take 
Chesterton’s antithesis, need in their adjustment 
a cool head where generally is found an excited 
one. The Duke’s grandfather had shown how 
Nationalism can go clean out of its mind when he 
conformed publicly at Arundel to the Anglican 
Church because the ancient Hierarchy was re- 
established in England. He thereby flattered 
the foolish tenet that a good Catholic and a 
good Englishman are incompatibles. That tenet 
became his grandson’s duty, as well as his in- 
clination, to put into disrepute; and in follow- 
ing the conventions of politics he felt himself 
on safe paths. It became the Duke’s fortune to 
have for his foremost colleague in all Catholic 
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activities, though also his foil in politics, the 
memorable Marquis of Ripon, to whom, more 
than to any other, we owe it that the loyalty of 
India is at this testing-time among the Empire’s 
large assets. Lord Ripon’s Liberalism perhaps 
set the firmer the Duke’s Toryism—each in his 
own party became the exemplar of that political 
freedom which Gladstone said accusingly a 
Catholic must renounce. When Lord Ripon 
became a Catholic in 1874, even so mentally 
undowdy a woman as Princess Alice wrote 
from Hesse-Darmsdadt to her mother: “ Lord 
Ripon’s conversion has created no smaller 
sensation with us than elsewhere. It remains a 
retrograde movement for any Portestant—how 
much more so for a man of his stamp! Quite 
incomprehensible to me. The Catholic move- 
ment is so un-English.” The Times presumed 
that the pervert would be no more heard of in 
political life. It was just this ugly mood that 
kept men fixed in the common party moulds. 
To disarm prejudice they must be ordinary 
wherever they could. Against the dream of a 
Catholic party, with its many attractions and 
perhaps ultimately its protective powers, may be 
set the influence for fair dealing with Catholics 
which the Duke and Lord Ripon exercised in 
the counsels of their respective parties. 
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FoR THE SCHOOLS. 

“ WiTHOuT him, never could we have done 
the work of the last sixteen years.” That was 
the tribute of Cardinal Manning to the Duke at 
a great meeting on the Education Question held 
in St. James’s Hall in the July of 1882. Let the 
comprehensive phrase cover the multitude of 
addresses made, meetings presided over, con- 
ferences attended, prizes distributed, all in aid 
of Catholic education, penalised by politicians. 

As a chairman, even at the early age of twenty- 
one, he had the praise of “ Ideal”? Ward, who 
described him as the best he had ever known. 
To his presidency of the Catholic Union, the 
Catholic Record Society, and many other associa-~ 
tions, he added the chairmanship of the Catholic 
Education Council. For Catholic education his 
work was continuous and comprehensive, 
whether as a member of the Poor School Com- 
mittee, the Education Council, the Universities 
Board, or the House of Lords. He greatly 
helped Catholics to attend the Universities, and 
upheld the cause of Catholic education in 
secondary and elementary schools for a long 
succession of years. He voted for Mr. Balfour’s 
relatively fair Actof 1902, and in 1906 he divided 
the Lords against Mr. Birrell’s Bill, and later 
supported the motion for insisting on the Lords’ 
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Amendments which led to the abandonment 
of that measure by the Government. 


DEFENDER OF NUNS. 


A LETTER, addressed by the Duke to Canon 
Gordon, of Sheffield, is dated December, 
1897, from Norfolk House : 


My dear Canon Gordon,—I have to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter, telling me that the 
Catholics in Sheffield propose to hold a meeting 
to protest against the calumnies against our 
Priests and Nuns, which have been put forth in 
lectures delivered lately in Sheffield. You say 
also that a wish has been expressed that I 
should take part in this meeting. 

I hope I am not presuming on the forbearance 
of my fellow-Catholics in Sheffield if I venture 
to express the hope that such meeting may not 
be held. I gather that these lectures were of the 
filthy kind usually delivered on these occasions, 
and that, as usual, some persons were found with 
appetites for the ill-favoured food put before 
them. I am sure no one will think that I do not 
share as keenly as anyone the indignation and 
disgust which exhibitions of this kind must 
arouse in us. But I must protest against our 
suggesting to our fellow-citizens in Sheffield 
that we think they can believe such things of 
us, and on such authority. 

It is because I thank God with my whole 
heart that in His mercy I am a Catholic; be- 
cause I glory in belonging to the Old Faith ; 
because I love and reverence our priesthood as 
I do, that I decline to be driven to bay by 
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accusations which no decent man would listen 
to, no generous man believe. Thank God, two 
of my sisters are Nuns. Thank God, one of my 
wife’s last acts in this life was to found a Con- 
vent. Am I wrong in thinking that Sheffield 
would be ashamed that I should have to defend 
their fair fame before my fellow-citizens? I 
cannot but think that on reflection every one 
will feel that the attack upon us is not worthy of 
such a demonstration as is proposed, and I 
trust the idea of it will be given up. If for reasons 
I do not know of it is thought well to hold it, I 
hope what I now write will make my absence 
from it understood. 

Let us, the Catholics of Sheffield, draw closer 
together ; let us put aside all personal aims and 
factious interests ; and we shall hush the voice 
of calumny, and promote the cause of God’s 
truth among our fellow-citizens, for whose 
highest and most lasting welfare we would 
humbly wish to labour.—Yours very truly, 


NORFOLK. 


ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


PRESIDING, in September, 1896, over a meeting 
held in Sheffield to protest against the atrocities 
in Armenia, 


The Duke said: We are met to condemn a 
series of atrocities so terrible that we can hardly 
be surprised if at first men’s minds are too 
appalled by their gravity and their terrible 
nature to know what action to take. But that 
feeling has been succeeded by a determination 
that, however hard it may be to say what step is 
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the wisest, yet, at all events, it shall not be part 
of the history of our country that these events 
pass without the keenest condemnation. I know 
it is often a reproach to the people of this 
country from other lands that we are purely 
selfish, and that in any great national movement 
it is our own interest alone we have at heart. 
But the feeling animating this agitation is one of 
a generous determination that atrocities of that 
kind must not pass unnoticed. At the same 
time, I do think there is one lesson we ought to 
learn—that it is of no use at moments when 
indignation and sympathy are deeply stirred to 
cry out that England should do this or that, 
if in moments of peace and quiet we are not 
prepared to make those sacrifices which alone 
enable her to take the position of a maintainer of 
justice and mercy in the world. 


“A Cause OF PAIN AND DISCOURAGEMENT.” 


EARLY in 1900, severe strictures were made on 
England’s conduct of the Boer War in the 
Osservatore Romano, a paper subsidised by the 
Vatican. The Duke, fearing, as he said at the 
time, that such strictures, if made in the name 
of the Pontiff, “ could not but do much to destroy 
that lofty opinion of ,the Holy See which Catholics 
in England naturally wished their countrymen 
to entertain,” wrote to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Rampolla : 


We venture most earnestly to represent to 
your Excellency that the fact that a paper 
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which is widely believed to express opinions 
which are, at all events, in harmony with the 
general views of the Holy See, should show so 
strong and, as we submit, so unfair a bias 
against the British Empire, is producing a most 
unfortunate and mischievous effect upon the 
minds of very many in this country, who, 
although not Catholics, are disposed to hold 
the Holy See in respect, and is causing very 
great pain and discouragement to Catholics 
themselves. 

How far-reaching is the position of the 
British Empire throughout the Church may be 
gathered from the fact that of the 977 Episcopal 
Sees in existence, 130 are held by subjects of 
our Queen. We feel convinced that in no 
country in the world is devotion and loyalty to 
the Holy See more strongly felt than by the 
Catholics of Great Britain. In the public mind 
of the country, moreover, there are many signs 
of a growing respect for the Holy See, and 
appreciation of the lofty position which it holds. 
And when it is remembered that Catholics are 
in a minority in Great Britain, it will, we think, 
be admitted that in the freedom of our religion, 
in the great question of education, in the matters 
of religious ministrations to our soldiers and 
sailors, and to our poor and sick, we need not 
fear comparison with other countries in which 
Catholics form the great majority. 


Cardinal Rampolla (under date February 
13th, 1900), replied : 
I should at first state that the Osservatore 


Romano—although, like certain other Catholic 
Italian journals, it receives a subsidy from the 
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Holy Father—is neither an official nor an 
officious organ of the Holy See, save as to the 
column headed “ Nostre Informazioni.” The 
opinions and judgements which may be ex- 
pressed in articles published in other parts of 
the paper cannot, therefore, be attributed to 
the Holy See. I may perhaps ‘add that the Osser- 
vatore Romano, at all events for some time past, 
seems to have confined itself to giving the 
chronicle of the Anglo-Boer war, merely pre- 
senting historically the telegrams relating to it. 
But what is most important to state is that the 
Holy Father always nourishes for England that 
lively and special interest which he has already 
found many occasions of displaying ; and that, 
as Vicar of the God of Peace, he desires nothing 
more earnestly than the cessation of the actual 
state of things which costs the English nation so 
many victims. 


AT THE EucHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


But all social and political propaganda fell 
short of what he felt was demanded from him 
by his title of Leader. A more personal profes- 
sion of religion he exacted from himself. Thus 
it was that at the Westminster Eucharistic 
Congress of 1908 he appeared on the platform of 
the packed Albert Hall as, one might say, a Lay 
Preacher : 

The DuKE said : We have just carried in this 
gigantic gathering a Resolution pledging our- 
selves to continuous and growing devotion to 
the great Sacrament of the Altar, the fundamental 
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cause of our coming together upon this great 
occasion. That has been moved, and fitly moved, 
by the Prelates of the Church. But the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster has allowed me, though 
I am a layman, to have the honour of moving 
the next Resolution: “This Nineteenth In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress proclaims the 
unalterable fidelity of all its members to the 
Apostolic See, and their desire to conform 
themselves in all things to the instructions of 
the Holy Father.” We all know with what care 
and devotion the Church of God surrounds the 
great Mystery of the Altar confided to her care ; 
we know that even the tabernacle door cannot 
be opened without rigid ceremonial; we know 
the care and precaution taken for guarding the 
sacred vessels; but if these precautions are 
taken in regard to what we may call the material 
aspect of the question, how far more eager is she 
in her resolve that no evil thought, no evil 
notions, no thought of disunion, no heretical 
teaching should extend among the Flock of 
Christ with regard to the great central truth of 
revelation granted to us. It is this union, this 
unity of belief, this subjugation of personal ideas 
to the teaching of the Church, which is the great 
motive power of the Christian life ; and surely 
when we are gathered together to pay homage 
to the Blessed Sacrament we ought to keep care- 
fully in our minds the deep reverence which is 
due to him who, under the guidance of God, 
is the foremost and outward symbol of the unity 
of the Church. And if that thought should be in 
our minds at any time, surely it should be speci- 
ally so at the present moment when the Vicar of 
Christ has been calling upon us to look into our 
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own hearts and to propagate and do our best to 
promote even a closer communion with that 
great Sacrament than has been practised for 
centuries past. I am sure anyone who gazed last 
night upon that scene in our great Cathedral 
must have felt that we were watching some- 
thing unique. We have seen greater gatherings, 
a greater pageantry under the dome of St. Peter’s, 
pageantry hallowed by long traditions and em- 
bellished by the art of great masters, whose 
names will never die in the history of art; we 

have seen great gatherings there, and the very 
confessionals around the building reminded us 
how every nation and race could come there to 
receive the blessing of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance ; but I do not think that the scene we were 
gazing upon last night was one to be rivalled in 
our recollections. What would it have been but 
for one fact ? It was a grand sight to gaze upon 


‘the Legate of the Pope himself, Princes of the 


Church, Archbishops and Bishops, Abbots of 
the great Benedictine Order, Priors, Canons, 
Doctors of the Church ; it was, I say, a stirring 
sight, but without that central fact which is 
embodied in the Resolution it would have been 
only a brilliant but a pointless show. What is the 
one word which, to my mind, sums up, under- 
lies, and carries forward, the great meaning of 
all we saw last night? That one word was 
Reality. It was because all gathered there were 
gathered there in joyous and happy loyalty to the 
Vicar of Christ. It was because we stood shoulder 
to shoulder, and saw passing before us the pastors 
of our souls, that we realised the greatness and 
the awe-inspiring object of the gathering. I have 
said just now that I appreciate very much the 
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honour as a layman of being allowed to move 
the Resolution. I feel it very deeply in the august 
presence of five Cardinals. My Lord Cardinal 
Legate, you have come to us from Rome from a 
soil dyed with the blood of martyrs, you come 
to us from the city of the catacombs, with its 
great traditions of the sufferings of Christ and 
the Early Church. We see here on this platform 
great pastors of souls who have come from every 
quarter of the globe, and probably there is no 
quarter where they couid not tell us of lives being 
offered up for duty to God. But if you wish to 
see a soil watered with the blood of Martyrs who 
have given up their lives to God in defence of 
this specific doctrine of the spiritual supremacy 
of the Holy See, you have done well to come 
across that tumbling, troublous sea which sur- 
rounds this island; for it is in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland that the proud testimony 
to the truth of Christ would be upheld. It was 
not until religious persecution broke out in 
England that any one had been called upon to 
sacrifice his life for that great doctrine, but the 
moment came, and we were ready for it. We 
gave a Lord Chancellor to the block, we gave 
a great prelate from the See of Rochester, we 
gave countless priests—first of all the Carthusians. 
We gave Clergy, both Regular and Secular, 
and we gave laymen who, when called upon to 
discriminate where the temporal power ended 
and the spiritual power began, knew how in the 
dim uncertainty of troublous and trying con- 
flicts to cling to the Vicar of Christ. If I have 
spoken of those days, it is in order to call attention 
to a certain fact, the loving determination of 
men who have learned from the history of the 
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past to hold true to the traditions of their fore- 
fathers who knew how to serve faithfully, and, 
if need be, to fight for the privileges of their 
country and their king. Let me say that we are 
loyal Englishmen, because we have passed through 
the furnace and can now rejoice in the freedom 
of our generous countrymen. We know and 
realise there is no greater virtue than to obey ; 
and, if I have spoken of those days of persecution, 
I have passed over long centuries of fire and 
confiscation and murder, remembering which 
you will not wonder if, when we Catholics come 
together as we do to-night, it is with glad hearts 
and feelings of thankfulness to God. There may 
be many on the platform who do not understand 
what it is to an English Catholic or Scotch 
Catholic to see such a gathering as is witnessed 
this night. Let our hearts be full of gratitude to 
God and our countrymen who have allowed it 
to be. My Lord Cardinal, could you understand 
that feeling you would know why we love our 
country and why we serve it, and we believe we 
cannot serve it better than by holding aloft, 
whether understood or misunderstood, whether 
welcomed or repudiated or calumniated, that 
flag of truth which rests upon the Rock of Peter. 
I ask you to pass this Resolution with one heart, 
one voice, in unswerving loyalty, unwearied 
trust, undaunted determination, with one glad 
shout of thankfulness that in God’s great mercy 
we are Catholics, and we can lay this offering of 
our devotion and loyalty at the feet of our Holy 
Father Pius X, the ruler of the Church, the 
shepherd of our souls, the Vicar of our God. 


The Duke had overcome the great diffidence 
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of men, perhaps particularly of Catholic men, 
to speak of religion in language implying an in- 
timate personal experience. Men still labour 
under reserves far removed from the greetings 
the Scripture prefigures when believers are to come 
together with heavenly canticles. Any even dis- 
tant approach to that perfection of communi- 
cation has its instant recognition; and _ the 
understanding cheers which greeted the Duke 
at the Albert Hall were the loudest he had ever 
heard. Then M. Valentin Brifant, the leader of 
the Young Catholics of Brussels, declared: “I 
do not believe that there is at this moment 
among the Laics of Christendom a name more 
respected and beloved than that of the Duke of 
Norfolk.” Nor was Italy left out in that reckon- 
ing. Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, the Papal 
Legate to the Congress, enumerating the things 
that had especially touched his heart during his 
stay in London, spoke of the Duke’s utterance 
in the Albert Hall. Bene menati (Well led), the 
Legate said, were English laymen. 


THE ABOLISHED OATH. 
Kinc Georce V was the first English monarch 
in living memory to be crowned without making 
the Declaration against Catholicism which, it 
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was said, had so offended by its patent falsity 
the mere good-natured man-of-the-world lips 
of his father that he slurred over the words 
to render them unintelligible. The Duke did 
more than anybody else to end the scandal. 
Speaking in 1908 at the Eucharistic Congress 
at Westminster, 


The Duke said: Lord Llandaff has read the 
Declaration, and hearing that most blasphemous 
and outrageous collection of words and phrases, 
shocking to the ear of any decent man, we can 
realise how painful it must be to our beloved 
Sovereign to subscribe such words, and the 
question must arise—Why is the Declaration 
allowed to survive a single session? One diffi- 
culty is the Protestant mind of the country, 
which clings to the belief that something of the 
kind is necessary to safeguard the Protestant 
throne of England. The Catholic peers have 
been met in Parliament with kind words and 
a strong desire to obliterate offensive expres- 
sions, but still there is an insistence on some 
declaration which, by its mere existence, must 
hold up indirectly to obloquy the most sacred 
principles of our religion. It is very difficult 
to frame a set of words which will be approved 
by this public opinion, and which will not include 
something to which Catholics cannot be god- 
fathers. My own feeling is that while the 
present Declaration is odious, we, as Catholics, 
have no share in it; and, if there is to be 
substituted any other declaration for which the 
Catholic body is responsible, it must be very 
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far-reaching. But I urge you to regard the 
Declaration as a cruel blot upon the honour of 
the nation, and to fight with determination till 
it is removed. 


In the House of Lords and elsewhere the battle 
was fought, and, perhaps in the nick of time, was 
won. You cannot call men idolators and then 
ask them to die for you. Catholics in the Great 
War have not gone out to fight for an England 
that officially flouted them. The lesson is a vital 
one. Lovers of Peace more and more must observe 
one Preliminary—they must begin by abstention 
in all international and domestic controversies 
from words that wound; from uncivil words 
come civil wars; for words turn to sword by as 
easy a transfer in life as that of the letter in the 
speiling. 


CHURCH-BUILDER. 


Nee the capital of the county 
that gave himhistitle—was chosen bythe Duke 
as the site on which to build a church of cathedral- 
like proportions, costing in mere money some 
£250,000. In point of size, it ranks among the 
largest half-dozen churches built in England 
since the Reformation. This, his chief found- 
ation, begun in 1882, was in thanksgiving for his 
first “‘ most happy marriage.” But in 1910, when 
the building was finished, both his wife and the 
child she bore him had ceased to be. 

Nor did the bothers that beset, and some- 
times baffle, all big adventures, spare the 
church-builder in Norwich. Indeed they reached 
an acute point when it was found that the half- 
reared church had become a trespasser over 
the building line allowed by law. The work had 
gone forward and nobody had been aware of 
the breach, which might be punished by an order 
to demolish what a decade of years had set up. 
By one of his point-blank letters the Duke 
averted the menace to his masonry : 


Dear Mr. Mayor,—After considerable hesi- 
tation I venture to address you on the subject of 
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the church I am building at Norwich. As you 
are aware, difficulties have arisen as regards the 
limits to which I am entitled to extend the 
church and presbytery adjoining it; and I fear 
there is danger not only of the city and myself 
being driven to great expense in litigation, but 
of its appearing as if I was acting in a hostile 
spirit towards the Corporation of Norwich in 
my attempt to add one more to the beauties of 
their beautiful city. It is this last consideration 
which chiefly induces me to trouble you with 
this letter. 

When shortly after my most happy marriage I 
wished to build a church as a thank-offering to 
God, many places were suggested to me, and 
many claims advanced in favour of one locality 
or another; but, bearing in mind the title I 
hold, I thought I could not choose any place 
more fitting than the chief city of Norfolk. I 
decided upon Norwich accordingly, and per- 
severed in my intention, in spite of a strange 
succession of difficulties (none of which were 
caused by the Corporation) which hampered and 
delayed my undertaking for several years. I 
have now, however, built half the church, and I 
do not think any member of the Corporation 
will suggest that it is a building of which Nor- 
wich has any cause to be ashamed. We read in 
local history that the last Duke of Norfolk who 
lived in Norwich left it in a huff because the 
city authorities forbade him to have trumpets 
blown before him in the streets. I fear you may 
think the present Duke is trying to blow his own 
trumpet if he indulges in eulogy of his church ; 
but as the architect and not myself is responsible 
for its beauty, I hope I may point out some 
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reasons why it would be a pity to spoil the com- 
pletion of such a work. You have in Norwich 
your magnificent Cathedral, one of the noblest 
examples of the grand Norman architecture 
which exists in England or in the world. You 
have a display of beautiful Perpendicular 
churches absolutely unmatched for the almost 
prodigal generosity which has scattered them 
about your streets in ever bewildering multi- 
plicity ; but I think I am right in saying that 
you have hitherto had no example of the pure 
and noble Early English style. That want I have 
now in part supplied, and I ask to be allowed to 
complete the work. I have been going on in 
happy ignorance of impending disaster, when I 
am suddenly informed my plans have never 
had proper approval and will entail an infringe- 
ment of the by-laws of the Corporation. 

After what I have said as to the motive which 
prompted me to build the church and the con- 
siderations which induced me to decide on 
Norwich as a place in which to build it, I do not 
think it is an excess of sentiment to wish, if 
possible, to avoid angry controversy and legal 
strife. Norwich has got half my church. If it 
does not want the other half, perhaps I had better 
build it in some place which will appreciate it 
more. 'To me, of course, this result will be a 
disappointment. I really hoped the old city 
would be proud of what would have been cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful modern examples 
of pure Gothic to be found in England. I think 
also that the two halves of a church look better 
when they are joined together, than when many 
miles apart, and, therefore, though some other 
place may gain what Norwich loses, my building 
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must suffer disastrously. But while I feel I 
ought to lay all these considerations before you, 
I cannot really believe that it is not possible 
for us to come to some friendly and satisfactory 
settlement as to all the points at issue; and it 
is in this hope that I venture to address you now. 
If my proposed building does encroach or rather 
abut upon the street at one point, it will surely 
not be so obnoxious as an unfinished and un- 
sightly end, waiting for better days and a builder 
more fortunate than I am to complete the 
structure. I cannot but believe that some 
arrangement can be come to if we all approach 
the subject—as I hope I may feel assured we 
shall—from a common-sense point of view, 
and in a friendly spirit. For myself, I can only 
say that it is in this spirit that I write to you, 
and beg you to kindly lay my letter before the 
Corporation. I have the honour to be, my dear 
Mr. Mayor, your obedient humble servant, 


NORFOLK. 


“I am forbidden,” said the preacher (Canon 
Fitzgerald) at the opening ceremony, “ to 
strike a personal note, and I obey. But this at 
least I not only may but ought to do—I beg that 
one desire may unite us to plead, through the 
merits of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, that on 
him to whom we owe this church, and on all 
those he loves so well, God’s choicest blessings 


may fall in life and in eternity.” 
* * * * 


When, on the day of the Duke’s funeral, 
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many citizens of Norwich met together in their 
own church of St. John, the preacher said : 

As long as St. John’s shall stand, the name of 
‘*the Duke,” and the thought of what he was, 
will be in remembrance. There is a spiritual 
temple, too, wrought of living stones, which 
the Duke did much to build up and firmly to 
establish—a flourishing Catholic community, 
among whom faith is strong and good works are 
in evidence—the more so by reason of the daily 
reminder of the solidity of Catholic truth and 
the beauty of holiness afforded them in the un- 
dying expression of those things in the Duke’s 
great church. 


At Arundel the Duke built the noble church 
of St. Philip Neri, which, by dominating the 
Castle, does something to redeem the Castle’s 
frown over the town. It was opened in the 
summer of 1873. 

Like his father, he put a heavy purse at the 
disposal of the Oratorians. To the Brompton 
Oratory the father bequeathed by will £20,000 
which the son and heir, creating a quite new 
precedent, at once offered to double. The 
fortunate Oratorians were able to declare that 
they did not need the enlarged sum, but the 
Duke, whom nobody outdid in generosity, 
placed it to their credit. The new Oratory at 
Brompton acknowledges his open hand, and, 
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faithful to old ties, he sent to the Birmingham 
Oratorians {10,000 towards the Newman 
Memorial Church. He was the chief of the 
founders of the Westminster Cathedral, that 
great finger uplifted heavenward in London. 
And among myriad minor contributions is one of 
which we will make particular mention. In the 
January of 1875 the Duke forwarded {50 to the 
Maynooth College Chapel Fund. 

A writer in The Times, at the time of the 
Duke’s death, speaks of him as “‘a great builder 
and a passionate lover of Gothic architecture. 
His first church was the one at Arundel, of 
which Hansom, of cab celebrity, was the archi- 
tect. But as his taste developed, an earlier and 
more severe style became his ideal, and he pre- 
ferred the great church at Norwich to anything 
else he had put up. He became more and more 
independent of his architects and the working 
out of his conceptions was a constant solace in 
years of mourning and bereavement.” A restorer 
is always open to the assaults of the dilettante. 
Amberley Castle, seen from Greatham when 
its grey walls catch “the first surprises of the 
sun,” looks like a scene from Wagner. King 
Otto’s horns should have sounded there; but 
it is Stevenson’s Otto, and his encounter with the 
travelling student, that is recalled by a chance 
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meeting between the Duke and an artist of the 
neighbourhood. An Amberley native, met in 
summer, and asked where he lives, says: “In 
Amberley—where would you?” But in winter 
his note changes: “In Amberley—God help 
you!” This, however, was a smiling summer 
day, and the talk between the two men, strangers 
to each other, loitered round the repairs then in 
progress in the Castle’s interior. The stock tirade 
against restorers was met by the stranger’s 
explanations of many details. The artist was 
edified, and his final word was: “I only wish 
that the Philistine Duke had left the whole thing 
to a man of taste —like you!” So the diffident 
Duke walked Westward that day, greatly com- 
forted. * 


* On other occasions, too, his simplicity of manner, 
of dress, of demeanour, his absence of all smartness 
or ‘*side.” lenthim a disguise he relished, but did not 
arrange. Gladly he wore his daily domino in the 
outer courts of Vanity Fair. Tales are threadbare 
of tips tendered him by strangers he helped on rail- 
way platforms or guided in his own gardens. There 
was the woman who told him in Arundel Park (as Pan 
himself in Nevinson’s story had elsewhere been told 
by the Vicar) not to walk onthe grass; and he had 
a happy memory of the Salvation Army lass who, at 
some féte, mistook his Blue Ribbon for that of one 
of her own marshals, and addressed him in terms of 
assured fellowship. Such encounters did not em- 
barrass him, nor, if he could help it the others. 
He recalled them with an echo of the laughter for 
which Mr. Chesterton listens—“ the laughter that has 
slept since the Middle Ages.” 


CITIZEN. 


- va the commonalty murmured and said : 
‘ There never were so many gentlemen and 
so little gentleness.’”” That was a favourite quota- 
tion with Disraeli; and nobody watched with 
greater interest than he the attempted return to 
civic duty of men who, if they did not abandon 
their duty, were the born leaders of the people. 
Three Catholics, Lord Ripon, Lord Bute, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, were pioneers among 
nobles taking service as Mayors. The Duke 
served in Sheffield for a succession of terms. 
To Sheffield also he gave parks and recreation 
grounds, valued at £150,000; and of Sheffield 
University he became the first Chancellor. 

His services to that City had many acknow- 
ledgements. In 1897 it “ set up ’* a statue in his 
honour, and it decorated with a diamond neck- 
lace his sister, Lady Mary Howard, who had 
acted as Lady Mayoress. He turned off the com- 
pliment to himself by saying that “ the statue 

* The Duke, when on one occasion he was asked 
to contribute ‘‘to erect” astatue, replied that he 


would contribute if the statue were not ‘‘ erected,” 
but ‘‘ set up.” 
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would tell future generations of the eagerness 
of the people of Sheffield to respond to any 
kindness, however small.”? Canon Dolan truly 
said that the feeling for the Duke arose primarily 
not so much from his generosity to the city as 
from “the manly, upright, truthful, and un- 
blemished life he had led in the sight of the 
people.” 

The scale and spirit of his Mayoral festivities 
went some way towards a revival of Merry 
England in our modern midst. For it fell to this 
Catholic Englishman to revive some of those 
ties that of old linked together rich and poor 
in the blessed bonds of gay giving and receiv- 
ing. 

Congratulating the Duke on his acceptance, 
in 1895, of the Mayoralty of Sheffield, The 
Weekly Register, in an article headed “‘ A Duke 
who does Lead,” said : 

We have never tired of advocating a devotion 
to civic duty by men of light and leading. Lord 
Beaconsfield said he did not see the use of there 
being gentlemen unless they were to be the 
leaders of the people. We apply the word gentle- 
man to all who wish to serve their fellows for 
their fellows’ sake, who have no vulgar ambition 
and no sordid need to gratify. Members of 
Vestries and of Boards of Guardians should be 


men of fine sympathy, men who have been in- 
spired to active service by their love of the 
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brethren, and who have the higher education of 
sensitive hearts. 


At the first meeting (June, 1897) of the City 
Council in the new Town Hall, the Mayor (the 
Duke of Norfolk), in his address, said : 


We have begun our deliberations to-day in 
the gracious presence of those ladies who have 
so kindly come to launch us upon our way with 
their goodwill and appreciative interest; and 
I am sure it is a happy consideration for us, and 
a consideration that ought to remind us that, 
whereas we strive for the glory of Sheffield, for 
its due place amongst the great cities of the 
nation, for its prestige and the excellence of its 
commerce, after all, if we are to serve the 
people of Sheffield properly, then domestic 
happiness and the sanctity of the home ought 
to be the underlying principle which we have 
at heart. I do hope, therefore, that it is no mere 
coming into a new building which we celebrate 
to-day, but that the gracious presence of our 
Sovereign and the large and beautiful building 
to which we have now come will all impress 
upon us the fact of what a high dignity and 
responsibility it is to be allowed in any way to 
serve our fellow citizens and fellow countrymen. 
I can only pray that God may bless our efforts, 
and keep before us the high and sacred trust 
which our fellow citizens have confided to each 
one of us, 

The Weekly Register, recording in May, 1897, 
Queen Victoria’s visit to Sheffield on the in- 
vitation of the Duke, says: 

Over now is the great event for which the 
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Duke of Norfolk accepted the civic office—the 
Queen’s visit to the town. The special éclat 
attached to the Queen’s movements at this 
Jubilee-tide has given her visit an even unusual 
prominence ; and the Premier Duke has in a 
sort of fashion set the Long Reign festivities a 
going. So many hollow compliments are now 
paid in public that all meaning is taken out of 
the words of recognition that are really due. 
That is a pity; for such words would be of 
service now; and we should need them all, 
fresh and significant, to give any idea of the 
activities of the Duke of Norfolk, undertaken 
in duty. It was not a very gracious question 
which we lately read in a daily paper as to some 
the large donations made to charities at this 
Jubilee-tide. Do they mean baronetcies, social 
recognitions, or conscience-money ? Such was 
the query of an inquirer who left no loophole 
for motives having their rise in charity and self- 
devotion. But the Duke of Norfolk is set beyond 
all vulgar suspicions. He has all that he can 
have. There is not a new grade of rank which 
he can have, except royal rank; there is not a 
ribbon or a star which can be given him that is 
not outshone by something this Knight of the 
Garter already wears. He draws great revenues 
from Sheffield, it is true ; and there are, or used 
to be, critics of his private ownership of markets 
and places of public resort. The theory is one to 
be argued ; but a profound believer in County 
Councils must that man be who thinks the public 
spirit of the Duke of Norfolk is short of that of 
any corporate body whatever. His duty as a 
landowner. he has done in Sheffield, as in Nor- 
wich and in Arundel, by the building of splendid 
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churches for the true worship of Christ, and by 
the presenting of schools, parks, and public 
offices. At this moment he is arranging to give 
to Sheffield—which, however fine a place to be 
in, is a fine place to get out of—the Great Roe 
Wood. Of this gift, which is a memorial of the 
Queen’s long reign, a London evening paper 
well says that it is ‘‘ worthy of the man who has 
devoted his life to unassuming charity, and we 
can pay no higher compliment than that.” 


In 1898 The Sheffield Independent published 
an ‘‘ impression ” of the Duke: 


The unexpected has largely contributed to 
the Duke’s unquestioned success as a person- 
ality and a public man. For instance, his fine 
business aptitude is what one does not look for 
in the average duke. With his business power 
go a wonderful industry and energy. He can 
stick at work with a tenacity that astonishes the 
toughest, and then he can rush hither and thither 
to new kinds of work with a rapidity and 
a concentration that reveal tremendous latent 
stores of force and strength. The circumstances 
of birth and training might well be all against 
the development of such qualities. Then, among 
the unexpected claims on our appreciation must 
be counted the whole set of qualities revealed 
in the Duke’s speech-making. He is no orator 
in the magnificent sense, but he is a singularly 
varied and charming talker. Another feature of 
his character is more occult, though all feel its 
presence—his power of creating a sense of 
affection. Perhaps the touch of sadness and pathos 
in his life is connected with this feeling. Cer- 
tainly the sum total of his qualities leads towards 
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a distinct personal liking. He is not one of the 
men whom you admire and respect coldly, by 
sheer judgment ; you positively wish him well, 
hope he is happy, and have genuine caring 
thought for him. The something in him that 
calls forth that kindly human outflow of sympathy 
must be very good, something better than a 
lordly intellect or a masterly grip of character. 
So far, we have only dealt with unexpected 
qualities. In a man of his birth, we might hope 
to find an absence of pride. Still, though we might 
hope to find the first nobleman of England 
natural, it is almost another of the surprises 
that he is quite so natural as he is. A more 
unaffected man does not breathe ; and who will 
deny that very plain and material men have 
again and again felt their conception of the Duke 
enriched by the obviousness, the naturalness, 
the humility of his religion ?. 


Of the London County Council the same 
record may be made. An already busy man had 
easy excuse to evade the drudgery the Duke 
accepted when he became Mayor of West- 
minster in November, 1901. But in the very 
selflessness—perhaps even in the incongruity—of 
the service lay its value as an incentive to other 
men of honour and position. If they wore 
spurs, let them at least win them ! That was the 
word of Jockey of Norfolk throughout. 


At a meeting (February, 1903) of the West- 
minster City Council a presentation was made . 
to the Duke on the occasion of the unveiling of 
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his portrait, placed in their Council Chamber 
to commemorate his tenure of the Mayoralty 
and his faithful fulfilment of its duties : 


The Duke said- I am very proud to hear 
that my conduct in the chair is eulogised as a 
model to the Mayors who come after me. I 
sincerely trust that future Mayors of West- 
minster may improve on that most imperfect 
model. I can assure you I shall always treasure 
with very warm and grateful feelings every- 
thing connected with my year of office. We all 
felt that we were at the beginning of a new task, 
and helping to carry forward a departure in the 
municipal life of London, and that, therefore, 
it behoved us all to be jealous and careful of 
what we did, and, above all, to take care that the 
first year of the existence of our body should 
be one that would make all feel we were to work 
together shoulder to shoulder, and in that spirit 
of friendship and determination to do our duty 
upon which alone the fabric of well-being could 
be built up. 


In 1905 the Duke accepted the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Sussex,holding it till his death and 
bequeathing the tradition of a very faithful 
discharge of its duties to his fit successor, Lord 
Leconfield. 


EARL MARSHAL. 


S Earl Marshal he was in charge of the 
multitudinous arrangements necessitated by 
the Coronation, the lying-in-state and funeral 
of King Edward, and the Coronation of King 
George. On such occasions he was one of the 
busiest of men. His office brought him into 
strange fellowship. He had entirely happy re- 
lations with the Anglican Prelates who were 
his confréres at two Coronations ; and a spirit- 
ualised Degas might have given us a glorious 
green-room with the Duke dragooning four 
Duchesses in the art and craft of holding a 
canopy without a sag over a Queen’s head. 
Much of the Coronation ceremonial that had 
fallen into desuetude he revived for the crown- 
ing of King Edward. He brought to the ordering 
of that Arabian Nights’ Entertainment of real 
life a deft hand. Some time before the ceremony 
the keys of the very Abbey are handed over to 
the Earl Marshal, who becomes responsible for 
all that takes place within its walls. The Catholic 
visitor from the Continent saw, admired, and 
perhaps even a little wondered at, the twofold 
tolerance which permitted to one of the most 
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devoted Catholics in Europe the full discharge 
of his venerable office, including even the super- 
vision of a nationalised religious rite. This great 
ceremonial meant so much work that the Duke 
toiled for weeks from early morning until late 
night, during which time his staff received and 
answered two million letters. The Jubilees, 
which gave a special ¢clat to Victoria’s long reign, 
owed much of their success to his stage-man- 
agement. He had his private rehearsals when, 
as Mayor of Arundel or of Sheffield, he organ- 
ised the entertainment of fifty thousand school 
children on one day, the garden party of two 
thousand teachers on another, the feasting of 
the poor and the aged. At the sacring of two 
Kings of England he bore that baton of Earl 
Marshal which his forerunner received, along 
with the Dukedom, during the Wars of 
Roses. To his control fell the public funeral of 
Mr. Gladstone, as well as the funeral of Queen 
Victoria. When that monarch was stricken with 
her mortal malady, a member of her Court, in 
compliance with a promise she had made him, 
telegraphed the news to the Queen’s grandson, 
the Kaiser William. The future King Edward, 
hearing of this, exclaimed : “ But why ? He will 
want to order the coffin.” Recent events remove 
the speech from the realm of Court currency 
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into that of history. The relevance of its first 
publication here is just this—that it was the 
Duke who ordered the coffin after all, 


ENVOY TO THE VATICAN. 


J? the Special Envoy of Queen Victoria, the 
Duke went to Rome in 1887 to congratulate 
Leo XIII on the Golden Jubilee of his Priest- 
hood, synchronising with her own golden 
Jubilee as a Queen. Monsignor Ruffo Scilla 
had already brought to London the Pontiff’s 
congratulations to the monarch and the gift of 
a mosaic from the Vatican studios. All the 
formalities, to the uttermost farthing of them, 
were observed. To his Holiness her Majesty 
wrote : 


Most Eminent Sir,—Being desirous of ex- 
pressing to your Holiness, in a public and 
formal manner, my sense of the courtesy shown 
to me by the mission of Monsignor Ruffo Scilla 
to convey your Holiness’s congratulations on 
the fiftieth anniversary of my reign, I have for 
that purpose accredited to your Holiness, in 
the character of my Special Envoy, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl of Surrey, Arundel, and 
Norfolk, a Peer of my United Kingdom, Earl 
Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, 
a Knight of my Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

I feel assured that the choice which I have 
made will be perfectly agreeable to your Holiness 
and that the Duke of Norfolk will prove himself 
worthy of this mark of my confidence. I there- 
fore request that your Holiness will give entire 
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credence to all that the Duke of Norfolk shall 
communicate to you in my name, more especially 
when renewing to your Holiness the assurance 
of my sincere friendship and of the unfeigned 
respect and esteem which I entertain for your 
person and character. 


Given at our Court at Balmoral, the r5th day 
of November, 1887. 
Victoria R.I. 


The Duke, on presenting his credentials 
at the Vatican, said : 


Holy Father—Her Majesty the Queen, my 
Most Gracious Sovereign, having been pleased 
to select me as Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to 
express to your Holiness, in a public and formal 
manner, her sense of the courtesy shown by the 
mission of Monsignor Ruffo Scilla to convey 
your Holiness’s congratulations on the fiftieth 
anniversary of her reign, I have the honour to 
present to your Holiness Her Majesty’s letter 
accrediting me for that purpose. Her Majesty 
has commanded me to say that, in confiding 
to me this high mission, she has been moved, 
not only by a desire to acknowledge this proof 
of your Holiness’s goodwill towards her, but 
also to give expression to her feeling of deep 
respect for the elevated character and Christian 
wisdom you have displayed in your high posi- 
tion. The temperate sagacity with which your 
Holiness has corrected errors and assuaged 
differences from which much evil might other- 
wise have arisen inspires Her Majesty with the 
earnest hope that life and health may long be 
granted to you, and that your beneficent action 
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may be long continued. In conclusion, I beg 
leave to be permitted to express to your Holiness 
how very sensible I am of the honour which has 
been conferred upon me by my Gracious 
Sovereign in selecting me for this high mission, 
and in making me the interpreter of Her Majesty’s 
sentiments on this occasion. 


The Duke, reporting to Lord Salisbury, said : 


Hotel Bristol, Rome, December 17, 1887. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to inform 
your Lordship that the Pope received me to- 
day, accompanied by my suite,* in the Throne 
Room, in full state. Having beenduly announced, 
we found the Pope seated on a throne and sur- 
rounded by Monsignori, officers of the Noble 
Guard and Chamberlains. I then read in French 
the speech, and handed to the Pope my letters 
of credence. His Holiness spoke with feeling 
and animation, and laid great stress on the 
expression of his public recognition of the 
liberty enjoyed by the Catholic Church through- 
out the vast dominions of the Queen. When 
his Holiness came down from the dais, I pre- 
sented my suite, to each of whom the Pope 
spoke with great vivacity and geniality. His 
Holiness then took me into an adjoining room, 
where he sat down in a State chair at the head 
of the room, and directed me to sit near him. 
Before doing so, I handed to his Holiness the 
autograph letter of the Queen, which he at once 
read with great and apparent satisfaction. He 
dwelt with warmth on his joy at the Queen’s 


* Mr. Le Marchant-Gosselin, Captain Ross of Bladens- 
burg and the Hon. Gilbert Hastings. 
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friendliness in sending this mission, and ex- 
pressed his strong conviction that great good 
would result from a thorough understanding 
and mutual confidence existing between Great 
Britain and the Holy See. At the end of the 
audience he told Mr. Gosselin of his having met 
Her Majesty in Brussels when he was Nuncio 
in that capital, and spoke with feeling of the 
Queen’s frank and gracious bearing towards him. 
It was very gratifying to us all to hear the 
hearty and unaffected way in which his Holiness 
referred to what had passed on that occasion, 
and to see how lasting and happy had been the 
impression it had produced upon his mind. 
Cardinal Rampolla received me with much 
cordiality, and spoke of the deep-seated respect 
for our Queen to be found in every quarter, and 
said how worthy was Her Majesty from her 
personal character of this feeling she had called 
forth. It is very evident that not only the Pope, 
but all who surround him, are much pleased 
with the mission with which I have been en- 
trusted. On all sides there appears to be a sense 
of pain that England has so long held aloof from 
the Holy See, and a strong belief that, if any 
such disposition could be abandoned, mutual 
advantage would result from the establishment 
of a feeling of friendliness and confidence.—I 
have, etc., 


NORFOLK. 


Lord Salisbury, writing to the Duke, said: 
‘““T am commanded by the Queen to signify to 
your Grace Her Majesty’s entire approbation 
of your conduct on this occasion.”” One more 
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document remains, the Holy Father’s letter to 
the Queen: 


Most Serene and most Powerful Queen and 
Empress, greeting! The distinguished kindness 
and regard of your Majesty towards us are most 
signally displayed in the letter, full of courtesy, 
which we have received ; they are displayed in 
the choice of the noble person of our beloved 
son, the illustrious Duke of Norfolk, to dis- 
charge the office of your Envoy to us. We have 
earnestly charged him to be the messenger and 
interpreter in his own words, and in your 
presence, of our esteem and reciprocal regard for 
your Majesty. It only remains for us to implore 
the King of Kings to grant to your Majesty, 
who, with the assistance of most able and 
distinguished men, wields the sceptre of a 
mighty kingdom and empire, all those gifts 
which may cause the lasting glory of your name 
to grow greater day by day. And while this is 
our fervent prayer, we also earnestly entreat 
the Divine Mercy to prosper and bless your 
Royal and Imperial Majesty and all your august 
House, and to unite you with us in perfect 
charity. 

Given at St. Peter’s at Rome, the 3rd day of 
January, 1888, in the tenth year of our Pontifi- 
cate. 

Leo PP. XIII. 


The Duke had close and even affectionate 
relations with three English Sovereigns, and 
with four Roman Pontiffs. Perhaps, in his own 
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unboastful way, he had a certain hereditary joy 
in this reconciliation in himself of contraries to 
which his own family history lent the foil. Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, had been condemned 
as traitor because he corresponded with a Cardinal. 
His descendant in our day consorted with Car- 
dinals. Cardinals were his frequent guests at 
Norfolk House. He obtained the Red Hat for 
Newman, was praised by Manning as “a man 
of perfect rectitude of mind and life,” took 
his sword to be blessed by Vaughan on its 
way to South Africa, and called cousins with 
the ex-Guardsman Cardinal Howard.* De- 
scendant of a martyr, he had gone from Windsor 
to the Vatican when Victoria and Leo kept 
their Golden Jubilees together. When, in the sim- 
plicity of which, even as Envoy Extraordinary 
he could not divest himself, he opened with his 
own hands in Rome the package containing his 
Sovereign’s gift, he smiled once over the slender 
silver-gilt ewer, and smiled again over the irony 
of history he helped to enact. 


* Among other eminent tributes to the Duke, that of 
an Irish Cardinal may be singled out. Speaking in 
Sheffield in r911, Cardinal Logue said that ‘‘ wherever 
anything is to be done for the good of religion or 
education, or the welfare of the people, the Duke’s 
purse, time, and labour are always ready. He has 
been an example not only to the lay people, but to 
ecclesiastics as well.” 


Cardinal Howard 


dward Henry, 


E 
Life Guards, 


1877-92. 


Cardinal. 


-51. 


1849 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


N 1895, when Lord Salisbury formed his 

third Government, the Duke entered it as 
Postmaster-General. His rule at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand lasted till 1900, when he volunteered for 
active service in South Africa. During his term 
of office, Imperial Penny Postage came into 
being, after a conference of representatives from 
all parts of the Empire in 1898. The Post Office 
Telephone System, under which the trunk- 
wires were nationalised, further marked his 
rule. A great extension of postal facilities in rural 
districts, so that delivery was ensured in thou- 
sands of out-of-the-way homes; the carrying 
of four-ounce, instead of one-ounce, letters for a 
penny ; a reduction in parcel-post rates; con- 
cessions in porterage for telegrams; and increased 
wages for all postal and telegraph workers ;—these 
were happy goals reached by the Duke of his 
own good will, by his business ability, and be- 
cause he rather liked to be goaded into action 
by Sir John Henniker Heaton, who used to 
complain that they made a Postmaster of the Peer 
so that he could not be questioned, day by day, 
by “ the Member of Australia.” 
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The Saturday Review, when he had been a 
few months in office, made the following estimate 
of the Duke as Postmaster-General : 


When Lord Salisbury announced his choice 
of Ministers for the present Administration, 
Radical criticism was keenly directed to the 
selection of the Duke of Norfolk for the Post- 
master-Generalship. Here, it was said, is one 
department of the public service which most 
neatly concerns the people at large, and where 
if at all, the talents and experience of the most 
skilled administrator are urgently needed, and 
yet the post is given to a gentleman without 
official training or proved capacity for affairs, 
simply because he is the Premier Duke of 
England. Even some of those whose disposition 
towards the new Ministry was naturally friendly, 
seemed to feel that there was something in this 
criticism. Nowhere was the appointment hailed 
as-conspicuously suitable. This is instructive as 
showing how wrong a practically unanimous judg- 
ment, even in these days of so-called universal 
enlightenment, may be. The Duke of Norfolk has 
already impressed those working with him and 
under him—a small group of permanent officials 
excepted—as the best Postmaster-General the 
Department has seen for a long time. The Duke 
has entered on an active public career, first in 
the County Council, and now as a Minister, from 
a desire to find engrossing occupation. His 
deeper inclinations, in the years following the 
death of his wife, were all towards retiring from 
the secular world. It required the earnest and 
prolonged persuasion of friends who could 
speak with the most weight—among whom, we 
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believe, Cardinals Newman and Manning, and 
Lord Salisbury, were not the highest in rank— 
to induce him to relinquish this intention and 
devote himself to public duties instead. Having 
done so, he works with all his might. No pre- 
vious Postmaster-General, within the memory 
of the Service, has given so many hours a day, 
or such unwearying attention to all the minutiz 
of his task. 


And The Times paid a tribute to the Duke when 
his rule ended : 


Of the many Peers and Commoners who have 
administered her Majesty’s Post Office—the 
number must be about fourscore—some have 
resigned for official reasons, many have gone 
out with the Government of the day, and some 
have died in harness; of late years we have seen 
both Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Raikes struck down 
by fatal illness while actually in office. But it 
may safely be said that the Duke of Norfolk is 
the first Postmaster-General who has vacated 
his office to take service—and that in a subordin- 
ate position—with her Majesty’s forces in the 
field. It is no secret that this step is not the 
Outcome of hasty impulse. When Volunte-rs 
were first invited for South Africa, the Duke 
offered his services. Naturally, they were not 
accepted. It argues no little pertinacity on the 
part of his Grace that his wish has, after some 
months, been gratified. The public will regret 
the loss of a popular Minister, of one whose 
singularly frank, unassuming manner and obvious 
kindliness never failed to charm; but they 
cannot but admire the chivalrous self-sacrifice 
with which the head of one of the estates of the 
realm, the Earl Marshal of England, puts his 
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life, for the sake of his country, in the danger 
of any stray bullet. The Duke’s tenure of the 
Post Office has been remarkable for a con- 
tinuous expansion of business. Reforms always 
stimulate business; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that, while the Duke was at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the circulation of postal 
missives increased by nearly 500 millions, an 
increase equivalent to the whole circulation of 
the country 50 years ago! This result, too, has 
been accomplished without any appreciable 
burden to the taxpayers. The Post Office still 
contributes nearly three millions and-a-half in 
diminution of the taxation of the country ; and 
that notwithstanding that there has been an 
improvement in the wages of postmen, sorters, 
and telegraphists, which will eventually cost the 
country nearly £400,000 a year. These results 
speak for themselves. They testify, not only to 
the continued prosperity of the country, but to 
a wise administration, which has known how to 
improve facilities of communication without 
injuring the earning power of what is in reality 
a huge commercial undertaking. 


Mr. George Lane-Fox, writing of his friend, 
says: “I well remember, when Lord Salisbury 
told the Duke that he wanted to have him in 
the Government, but he had only Postmaster- 
General to offer him, the Duke said he much 
preferred an office where there was work to do, 
and he afterwards did most of the work him- 
self. I remember seeing a pile of letters on his 
table, and I said, ‘ Why don’t you leave these 
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to a secretary?” and he replied, ‘I have given 
numbers to the secretary, but these are private.’ 
When I asked him in 1900 why he was giving up 
office, he said at once, ‘ When England is at war, 
a Howard cannot stay at home.’”’ 

Another friend, “ M,” speaks of him as “a 
great worker who had a curious habit of lying 
flat on the floor when at work. More than once 
when he was Postmaster-General I found him 
on the floor immersed in Blue-books. I re- 
member writing to him that he was the best 
Postmaster-General we had ever had. He took 
such infinite pains, and always himself went 
thoroughly into any grievance one brought be- 
fore him. It was characteristic of him that when 
the South African War broke out, he threw up a 
post in which he was greatly interested, and 
volunteered as a private trooper.” 


SOLDIER. 


ROM the days of his early manhood the Duke, 

byinclinationthe least military of men, became 
an active supporter of the Volunteer movement. 
Urged by his sense of duty, he did his drills, 
and taught himself tactics. He commanded the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, and was Honorary Colonel of the 
4th West Riding Artillery Volunteers and of 
the 1st Cadet Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 
He was also an officer in the Sussex Yeomanry, 
and he held the Volunteer Officers’ Decora- 
tion. He was Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Militia and Volunteers ; and served 
as President of the Sussex Territorial Force 
Association. 

In the autumn of 1897 General Sir William 
Butler, at the close of manceuvres in Sussex, pre- 
sided over a luncheon at Arundel Castle itself. Sir 
Evelyn Wood was there and Sir Redvers Buller, 
and a company of the landowners of the neigh- 
bourhood, including the Duke, 2 guest and a 
host in himself, who, as Commandant of the 
Sussex Volunteer Infantry Brigade, had followed 
the operations as a member of General Butler’s 
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staff—he himself the Hereditary Chief Butler 
of England. 


SiR WILLIAM BUTLER, proposing to his mili- 
tary comrades the toast of the landowners and 
farmers who had allowed the use of their land, 
said: To the Duke of Norfolk, whose acres 
we have been tramping over, and whose Park 
and Castle have been at our disposal, to the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Leconfield, Sir 
Peniston Milbanke, Major Leslie, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Mr. Reginald Wilberforce, Lord 
Zouche, Lord Henry Thynne, and the Rev. 
John Goring, we are deeply indebted. Lacking 
ground such as theirs, soldiers could not learn 
the niceties of their profession. The land we have 
worked over this week is as necessary to the 
Army as is the ocean to the sister Service. 
Without the opportunities afforded by liberal- 
minded owners it is impossible to prepare in 
peace for the duties which will fall on them 
in war; and I beg that, beyond the boundaries 
of Sussex, the example set by Sussex owners 
may be followed. For behind any question of 
damage, so liberally braved, lies the larger issue 
of the nation’s safety and benefit. (Cheers.) 


The Duke or NorFoik said: I notice that 
the owners and farmers are more coy over their 
public speaking than over the lending of their 
land. I think that one of those who had not their 
houses captured, as I had mine, might have taken 
my place and responded to the toast. But it is a 
pleasure to express indebtedness to Sir William 
Butler. (Cheers.) We in Sussex, at all events, 
have shown that we wish to do our duty by 
helping the military authorities, and we are glad 
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to be able to help soldiers whose names are 
household words wherever the English language 
is spoken, and who have come here to help us 
to do our duty towards our country. (Cheers.) 


When, therefore, in 1900, volunteers were 
wanted for the Imperial Yeomanry to take the 
field in South Africa, the Duke decided that, 
so far as he and the yeomen of Sussex were 
concerned, he must say Come rather than Go. 
Neither his age, nor the important service he 
was doing at home, exempted him before the 
tribunal of his high sense of duty from the larger 
sacrifice. He resigned his office of Postmaster- 
General, and proceeded, at the age of fifty-three, 
with the Sussex Imperial Yeomanry to the Cape. 
People were surprised ; but he explained that 
the surprise for the Earl of Arundel would be 
to let his regiment go without him, and that 
the last thing he could have dreamed and 
endured would be to take his ease at home when 
his comrades were fighting their country’s 
battles among the kopjes of the Transvaal. 

The great doings at Arundel on the going-out 
of its Earl had many chroniclers. One pre- 
liminary, however, did not come into the public 
programme. On the day of his leaving London 
for Southampton, by way of Arundel, the Duke, 
after receiving Holy Communion in the Private 
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Chapel at Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
presented his sword for blessing by Cardinal 
Vaughan. The rite is an ancient one, such as 
might well have been held over the sword of 
the first Duke of the line before he fell beside 
King Richard at Bosworth . Field—deaf then, 
as his descendant that day, to those who pressed 
him to be a home-stayer—“ Jockey of Norfolk 
be not too bold.” When the kneeling soldier of 
fortune—in a new sense of the phrase—was 
adjured to accept no greater reward for his 
services than was their just due, the injunction 
was almost smilingly superfluous. The same 
ceremony of the sword-blessing, it may be 
added, had been performed at an earlier date 
for Lord Edmund Talbot by the Bishop of 
Southwark.* 

The contrasts of that day were again inevitable. 
A little more than 300 years earlier the name of an 
Earl of Arundel was much in the mouths of the 
people. Then, too, a Queen was on the throne ; 
like Queen Victoria, a Protestant. Of high- 
treason the Earl of that day was accused ; not 
for high loyalty praised. Philip Howard ‘ was 


* In Capetown the Duke called on Sisters of 
Nazareth, who said, ‘‘ We’re all charmed with Lord 
Edmund Talbot.” ‘‘Why, so am I!” cried his 
brother, and then followed the laughter that only he 
could give—only he and nuns. 
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charged with holding a correspondence with 
Cardinal Allen.” His descendant, the day he 
went to the war, we have seen blessed by 
a Cardinal. Earl Philip was also charged “‘ with 
procuring one William Bennet, a seminary 
priest, to say Mass,” and Duke Henry heard 
Mass and received Holy Communion before 
setting out from London to fight for Queen 
Victoria. Furthermore, Earl Philip had “ been 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, contrary to 
the statute, which was high-treason,” and he 
had held communication with the Pope. Duke 
Henry was an open witness to his Faith before 
all men, and had been Queen Victoria’s Envoy 
to Leo XIII. 

On his way from London to Southampton 
he paused at Arundel. The little hill-town made 
itself gay for the grave yet happy occasion. The 
Duke, in the khaki that was still a strange wear, 
was given a great reception when he made his 
farewells. He said : 


When the military authorities called for 
Volunteers, and men of Sussex were doing their 
best to respond to that call, the Earl of Arundel 
should be the very Jast to stay at home. One of 
the addresses spoke of self-sacrifice, but those 
who made a real sacrifice were those who felt 
that they had duties at home. He knew that 
every man in England wished now he could be 
at the front. He himself had carefully considered 
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on which side his duty lay, and it was with no 
light heart and no sudden wish that he made up 
his mind to leave them. It was because he 
thought it was his duty to go that he was going. 
It was a very keen joy, too, to be allowed to take 
part with those brave comrades in South Africa, 
and to be allowed to fight for Queen and country. 
He was extremely obliged for the addresses, 
and he hoped the people would pray God that 
He might enable him to do his duty to the best 
of his ability. 


His period of service in South Africa was 
shortened by an accident; and when he re- 
turned, in the company of his brother, he had a 
welcome at Arundel he warmly acknowledged : 


I hope everyone will accept our assurance 
that we feel what has been done for us far too 
deeply to express our thanks in words, and that 
we shall always keep fresh the memory of the 
love and friendship so graciously shown towards 
us, and for which, speaking for myself, I can 
only pray that I may be in the future less un- 
worthy than in the past. 


Later, in response to a toast at the Savage 
Club, the Duke, as an Auxiliary, said : 


The Army and Navy are but modern institu- 
tions. JI represent the primeval instincts of 
those who panted behind the chariots of Boadi- 
cea, those who passed the wine-cup at the Round 
Table of King Arthur, those who tracked the cattle- 
lifter to his lair across the border into Scotland, 
those who were called together by feudal chiefs 
without any notion of scientific fighting, and 
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those who had formed the second line behind the 
trained archers at Cressy. If we of the Auxiliary 
Forces cannot rival the disciplined forces of the 
Crown we can at least keep alive in the minds 
of our countrymen the fact that science and dis- 
cipline to do their work thoroughly must have 
proper material upon which to work. Science 
and mathematics may produce a gun of long 
range and mighty power, but if the steel be not 
true—if, in other words, it did not come from 
Sheffield—(laughter)—it would “ bust” at the 
earliest opportunity. I have been asked a riddle 
by the Chairman, and my answer can only be 
that of the others who went to South Africa. 
We are all Englishmen, and believe the glory 
of England requires that every man who could 
should go to the war. I went for that reason, 
and for no other. The Chairman has suggested 
that family pride called me out, I wish I had 
thought of that before. (Laughter.) All my 
reasons were those which animated every man 
who claimed the right to serve his country, and 
all rejoiced and thanked God for the oppor- 
tunity given them, and were proud of the honour 
of having served shoulder to shoulder with the 
two great services of the Empire. (Cheers.) 


When the great European War broke out in 
1914 the Duke, too old to join a fighting force, 
could now only say “go,” not “come.” He 
spoke at the Guildhall in support of Lord 
Desborough’s scheme for promoting the 
military training of Volunteers ineligible for 
service with the Regular Forces; he led the 
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Sussex motor-car owners in forming a Motor 
Volunteer Corps for the county ; and renewed 
his support of the Miniature Rifle Clubs. He 
gave munificent financial help to a battalion 
identified with Sheffield, and nearly his last 
public appearance was at a garden-party he 
gave at Arundel Castle to 800 wounded soldiers 
from Sussex hospitals. 


LAST THINGS 


RISHMEN, who make good soldiers, make, 

as if by poetical justice, good healers too. 
When King Alfonso of Spain motors to 
Bordeaux it is to consult an Irish doctor ; and 
it was to Leeds that the Duke of Norfolk went, 
with serious illness, to be operated on by Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan. Time passed, but not all 
trouble ; and the disquieting whispers of the 
early days of 1917 were followed by the pub- 
lished statement in the papers of the second 
Monday of February: ‘“‘ We regret to announce 
that the Duke of Norfolk died at 10.40 yesterday 
morning after a short illness, the result of gastric 
influenza, at his residence, Norfolk House, St. 
James’s Square, aged 69.” That began the 
biography in The Times, the very excellence of 
which was itself a tribute to the departed man : 

“In the evening there was light,” but the 
great shadow under which we are all living 
darkened his last years. A member of a large 
family, the Duke took every connexion by blood, 
by marriage, by friendship in the fullest sense. 
Every grief and difficulty of his friends was his 
own. The mass of his correspondence, and no 


appeal from strangers was disregarded, was 
crippling as his strength diminished, but he 
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never relaxed it until his last illness was well 
advanced. He then said that he was very tired, 
and those to whom he spoke knew that he had 
finished his work. In vigour and sobriety of 
er largeness of view, in passionate 
oyalty to King and country, in faith in the 
unseen, in dignity and simplicity, he stands out, 
and will ever remain a vital figure to all who 
knew and loved him, and few men have been 
more loved because he knew the rare secret of 
how to accept sympathy as well as to give it. But 
there should in the mourning for this strong and 
radiant Englishman be no gloom, or undue 
** sadness of farewell.” “ Quiet yourself,” quoth 
Sir Thomas More, “and be not discomforted, 
for I trust that we shall once in heaven see each 
other full merrily.” 


Notwithstanding the war’s paramount claims 
on their space, newspapers in general paid to the 
Duke tributes both fair and full. He had in his 
death the “ good press ”’ that would have grati- 
fied him in his capacity of Catholic and English- 
man. “Even those,” wrote Cardinal Bourne, 
who had the best and most frequent oppor- 
tunities of knowing and appreciating his high 
qualities will have noticed with something of a 
grateful surprise the universal praise of his life 
and character which his death called forth. His 
career had clearly made a mark, evoking an 
appreciation honourable in the noblest sense 
both to those who expressed it and to him whose 
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personal qualities had compelled it. The English 
people recognize true merit, however modestly 
and unassumingly it may be manifested, and 
gladly give praise where praise is due.”’* 


Two notes, more personal than the rest, 
should pass into any Duke of Norfolk Note- 
book. The Daily Telegraph had this paragraph 
of portraiture : 


The feature of the face that struck one as 
suggesting something of the remarkable ancestry 


* The Dublin Review (April, 1917), where his 
Eminence’s ‘‘Henry, Duke of Norfolk,” kept fit 
company with Major William Redmond’s ‘‘ From the 
Trenches: a Plea and a Claim.’’ Those two men, 
far divided in politlcal ways and means, were united 
in their love of religion and in that sense of dut 
which took the one out in his fifties to South Africa, 
and the other, yet further on in his fifties, to die in 
France. Each was a passionate lover of his own 
country—each a Nationalist presenting to the world 
that problem of patriotism which has yet to be 
reconciled with the larger .brotherhood of men. 
The Catholic Church’s unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace will be realised only when its members 
are at peace with one another. Under onerule alone 
can the bitter travesty of Christians killing and 
oppressing one another be ended—the golden rule of 
men and nations doing to each other as they would 
that others should doto them. Catholics especially, 
who claim an organized unity of Faith and Morals 
should have only trifles left to fight about, and 
Christians may not for trifles go out to slay one 
another, It is for executive Christianity to discover 
what is at fault in the patriotism which could pit, 
even in domestic politics, two perfect men like the 
Duke of Norfolk and Major Redmond one against the 
other. 
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and family history were the eyes — dark, 
rather bright, with a good deal of softness, and 
a certain shyness. They revealed something of 
the depths of good feeling and enthusiasm which 
lit up the character, and showed that the Duke 
stood out from other men by the width and 
depth of his generous feeling, by his enthusiastic 
devotion to his own ideals, and by a certain atti- 
tude of inflexible conviction which, considering 
how widely these convictions separated him 
from the country he worshipped, revealed a 
fine resoluteness. 


From the places where he was personally 
known,* especially in his own county of Sussex, 
came tributes such as that of an ‘old friend and 


*«<Tt has often and rightly been said that if the 
Duke had not been born great, he would have 
achieved greatness. Sheffield has had direct expe- 
rience of his skill, his fairness, modesty, and unfail- 
ing geniality in the normal affairs of life. But he 
will be remembered best of all asa man of large 
heart and simple and true nature who amplified the 
noblenessto which he was born by an intrinsic noble- 
ness of his own.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


**No one has ever done more for Sussex than he 
did. His influence was incalculable, and it was 
always the high and ennobling influence of a 
Christian gentleman. With this exalted quality he 
combined an extraordinary gift for practical affairs. 
No movement in Sussex seemed complete without 
the Duke, and he possessed sucha happy manner 
and such an unfeigned forbearance towards those 
who did not see eye to eye with him, that he could 
work amicably with the most diverse elements. He 
was broad-minded and tolerant. A trivial action 
was utterly repugnant to his nature. Surely history 
will know him as the Good Duke.’’—Sussex Daily 
News. 
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neighbour, which we quote, both for its own 
appropriateness, and because it is exactly such 
a one as he would have delighted to know that 
he had earned : 


It is not often in modern times that the death 
of a local magnate or a great personage of State 
can call forth from thousands of unknown men 
and women (most of them in very humble cir- 
cumstances) such a real cry of distress, such an 
utterance of personal grief and loss, as is being 
expressed in the cottages, the seaside villas, the 
shops of ancient country towns, on the roads, 
at the markets of West Sussex over the death of 
the Duke of Norfolk. For the moment it puts 
the war and the sorrows of the war completely 
out of the minds of many who are not even 
unconscious sycophants, but have long been 
accustomed to look upon Arundel Castle and its 
park as the focus of all the great local interests— 
in agriculture, in stock-raising, horsemanship, 
cricket, football, music, and hospital work, or 
the care of children. 

He was equally prominent and beneficent as 
an encourager—patron was a word he disliked 
—of all manly sports. He took an intense and 
intelligent interest in architecture, and especially 
in the archzology of Sussex. There is scarcely 
a Sussex church or lay building of antiquity 
which is not indebted to his munificence for 
the preservation of its historical monuments 
and its architectural beauties. He loved the 
scenic beauty of West Sussex, and liked to think 
it was a joy to thousands who came for the day, 
the month, or the year to take their pleasure in 
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it. So far from shunning trippers, if you wished 
to be sure of seeing the Duke in the park it would 
be when it swarmed with happy people on a 
Bank Holiday. 

He might have been three times as wealthy 
as he was if he had thrown much of his Sussex 
property into the market for the speculative 
builder; but to do this would have robbed 
Londoners (mainly) of a delicious resort within 
an easy railway journey from City and suburbs. 
So he contented himself with low rents for pro- 
ductive farms and grazing grounds and a modest 
return in useful timber and forest products over 
many miles of soul-refreshing woodland, the 
vicinity of which fills most of the lodging-houses 
in the neighbourhood. 

I have never met any Englishman with such a 
sense of duty to the community as the Duke of 
Norfolk ; so punctual to all appointments, so 
hard-worked in his efforts to do good and to 
impart happiness. He really was the perfect 
citizen, who toiled early and late over his own 
affairs, and over the welfare of all within his 
reach. 


In the House of Lords, of which the Duke’s 
own personal character had been a buttress, 
Earl Curzon, referring to his friend’s death, 
said : 

The House ought not to witness in silence 
the passing away from its membership of so 
distinguished and public-spirited a man. He 
was not a man who took, on ordinary occasions, 


a very prominent part in the proceedings of 
that House. He was singularly modest and un- 
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assuming, diffident about powers which were 
much in excess of the ordinary, diffident about 
speaking, although he had uncommon qualities 
of speech, but he was never diffident in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, either in his capacity 
as a local landlord or in the discharge of the 
great public position he adorned. It was im- 
possible to imagine a more worthy representa- 
tive of that great faith of which he was not 
merely the titular, but the recognized lay head 
in this country. Whenever he spoke on behalf 
of his fellow Catholics, he did so not only with 
perfect loyalty to his religion, but to the larger 
public interests which were so dear to his heart. 
The Duke was one of those men whose dis- 
appearance left a notable gap, and the mourning 
which was everywhere felt at his death was not 
confined to any class of the community. 


The Marquis of Crewe joined, as a political 
opponent, in the tribute, saying that the Duke 
inspired the closest affection among those who 
were privileged to know him well, and that it was 
difficult to suggest any flaw whatever in his 
character. 


Messages of condolence may be said to have 
a sincerity that answers in the main to the sin- 
cerity of the man they lament. Not meaningless, 
therefore, after the common manner, were the 
expressions of grief that reached the Duke’s 
nearest mourners—from the Pope, who had 
also sent the dying man his last blessing ; from 
the King and Queen, and a dozen Royalties be- 
sides. ‘The Requiem Masses sung in London 
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The 16th Duke, led by Lord Edmund ‘Talbot 
at his father’s Funeral. 
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at Westminster Cathedral, where Monsignor 
Howlett preached the panegyric, at St. George’s, 
Southwark, at the Oratory, at St. Marie’s, 
Sheffield, at St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge, 
his own foundation, and at the Church of San 
Silvestro in Rome in presence of Cardinals 
Bourne, Vannutelli, Merry del Val, and the 
Rectors of the English, Irish, and Scottish 
Colleges, brought together crowds of friends 
and mourners—the Bishops of Southwark, 
Plymouth, and Menevia, Bishop Fenton and 
the Canons of Westminster, Princess Louise, 
who had (in the Church of the Oratory) 
witnessed his wedding, all the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of friendly countries; Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne, Lord and Lady Stamfordham, 
Sir Alfred Keogh, Admiral Lord Beresford, 
Lords Londesborough, Leitrim, Abingdon, and 
Grey de Ruthyn, Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, 
Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart, Lord and Lady 
Lovat, Lord William Cecil, Lady O’Conor, 
Miss Margaret Wyndham, Sir John and Lady 
Knill, Mr. Hewins, Mr. and Mrs. James Hope, 
Mr. and Mrs. Snead-Cox, Sir Francis and Lady 
Fleming, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, Mr. 
Charles Jerningham, Lord Walter Lennox, 
Lord Camden, Sir Mark Sykes, Sir Stuart 
Coats, Lady Miller, Mr. James Britten, Field- 

H 
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Marshal Lord French, Mr. Harwood Lescher, 
Mrs. Asquith, Mr. Joseph Maxwell, Colonel 
Chichester-Constable, Mr. Frank Anderton, 
Mr. J. W. Gilbert, and, all in place, Sisters 
of Mercy and Nuns from Nazareth House. 
These are but names taken newspaper-wise, like 
those which follow, from among a multitude 
thus unified by affection for the dead man. 

The body was taken for burial to Arundel, 
in the ancient Fitzalan Chapel, after a Requiem 
Mass in the Church of St. Philip Neri, where, 
included in the vast congregation were the 
Duchess and her children, Lady Anne Kerr, 
Lady Philippa Stewart, Lady Mary Howard, 
Lord and Lady Edmund Talbot, the Dowager 
Lady Herries, the Hon. J. Maxwell-Scott, the 
Hon. Sir Eric Drummond, Captain and Lady 
Margaret MacRae, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, Mr. Leo 
Ward, Lieutenant Howard, R.N., Miss Joan 
Howard, Captain the Hon. Bernard Howard, 
the Hon. Muriel Howard, the Misses Kerr, Lady 
Beaumont, Lady Alice Reyntiens, Bishop Butt 
(representing the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, absent in Rome), Lord Sandhurst 
(representing the King), the Earl of Denbigh, 
the Earl of Chichester, Lady Zouche (who here 
caught the cold that cost her her life), Lord and 
Lady Leconfield, Lord Settrington, Lord and 
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Lady Stuart of Wortley, Lord Colum Crichton- 
Stuart, Lord Hythe, Lord St. Davids, Lady 
Foley, Lord Loudoun, Lady Evelyn McDon- 
nell, Lady Mabel Howard, Sir Hugh and Lady 
Clifford, Baron Anatole Hugel, Major (and 
Father) Casgrain (of the War Office), Mr. de 
Trafford and Lady Agnes de Trafford, Sir 
Reginald Egerton, Sir Everard Doyle, Mr. 
Gerald Loder, Captain T. Maxwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dunn, Mr. Philip Wake, Lieutenant 
Foley, Mr. Leonard Lindsay, Mr. H. E. Wilber- 
force, Miss Muriel O’Conor, Miss E. O’Conor, 
Mr. Henry Coverdale, Mr. Fisher (of the Board 
of Education), the Duke of Argyll and the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

The Requiem Mass was sung by the Bishop 
of Southwark, who had lost in the Duke a best 
friend, and helper in many a Diocesan good work. 
Bishop Mostyn was the Deacon, and Canon 
McCall, in whom were united memories of the 
Oratory and of long service at St. Philip Neri’s 
Church at Arundel, was Sub-Deacon. The Mayor 
of Arundel was also the organist that day ; and 
Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty, Garter King of Arms, 
with whom were two Heralds, proclaimed—what 
had perhaps been otherwise forgotten in a man 
of so many merits—his titles and his offices. 


CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTICS 


OWEVER fit and even affectionate were the 
Ele paid by his countrymen in general 
to the Duke, only his fellow Catholics could 
feel the full measure of that personal loss. 
Those have a finer sense of his service, 
which was indeed a double service, who can 
relate his public duty with his private devotion. 
They alone have the right and privilege to 
know the whole man. In him indeed was a sim- 
plicity which permitted no duality of parts—he 
was a Catholic first and always—when he swung 
a thurible in youth at the Oratory and when he 
issued edicts about the miniver and the straw- 
berry leaves and the silver balls that go to the 
making of a King’s Coronation. 


Whether he was entertaining Sheffield school 
children, or (with some aloofness) a shooting 
party at Arundel, his same recognition of the 
whole man, of his soul and body, of his life here 
and hereafter, was at the back—at the front— 
of his mind. When he built great churches, or 
when he went to fight in South Africa—in one 
place or the other he was just equally at his post. 
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He used time as no other than a part of eternity. 
He wore the obtrusive Mayoral chain very 
much as he wore his hidden scapular. State 
functions, because they were in the first place 
alien to his homeliness, became a part of his 
self-discipline. Nothing he did but he did it out 
of a sense of duty that passed almost into a 
habit. One likes to think that the daily routine, 
dull in itself, ceased in time to mean any conflict 
between what he wanted to do and what he 
actually did. 

That sense of duty sometimes stood him, even 
humanly, a good turn. It saved him, for instance, 
from a too poignantly personal relation with his 
ownletter-bag. Still, ““ No” is a hard word at best 
for any man to say to his begging fellows. Of 
the dispensings of the wealth held by the Duke 
tenaciously but impersonally as a trust, no one 
can tell the tale. His publicly announced sub- 
sidies and subscriptions. all generous beyond 
the dreams of pious or civic avarice, are 
but indications of his private benevolence. If 
all these cost him light, it was only because he 
had no expensive levities of his own. The self- 
denial which enabled him to place so much of 
his fortune at the disposal of others was but 
part, probably an easy part, of the general scheme 
of sacrifice which, as heir of a long Catholic 
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tradition, and, more immediately as his mother’s 
child, he regarded as the greatest item of his 
great inheritance.* Money and grandeur were 
below his greatness. Except that he was so 
bound in duty to his belongings, his rank had 
rankled. He was the only kind of millionaire it 
was worth his while to be—a million-giver. 

In himself, no less than in his circumstances 
as a typical Englishman yet a typical Catholic 
too, was the salt of unexpectedness. He was 
“the Duke,” and a most proper, but a most 
uncovenanted, Duke. He did not look or speak 
of dress or even quite like the part, yet the part 
was inalienably his. When smart people said 
that the only ready-made thing about him was 
his coat, they said truer than they thought. 

A clubman he was not in any idle sense ; and 
if he often hastened across Pall Mall to the 
handy Carlton for luncheons when he was alone 
at Norfolk House, it was mostly his whim to 


*«© The Duke gave something more personal than 
money—he gave sympathy. You might be chatting 
with him, lighting up the talk with sallies of chaff, 
of wit—he was himself a past master—when, if you 
introduced some distressful case, he would draw 
close to you and encourage you, not merely by the 
tones of his voice, but by his expression of face, to 
pour forth your tide of pleading, to which he would 
respond. He hada quite Pauline gift of sympathy. 
He gave of what he had and of what he was.”— 
Father Bernard Vaughan. 
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spare his own kitchen the trouble. He had 
not the bearing of a business man, but those 
who saw him at work knew he could have made 
the fortune of any firm! He did, in fact, as he 
used to say with a twinkle, earn four millions in 
a year for the nation at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
—besides speeding the parcel-post delivery in 
remote places, and letting letters be readdressed 
and redelivered free of charge, and increasing 
the penny’s weight. If at the Oratory School at 
Birmingham he had a privileged room to him- 
self, the segregation did nothing to spoil him. 
It perhaps increased his later reluctances to 
appear in public, and consequently, by what 
he would have reckoned his good luck, his self- 
discipline. The slight lisp with which he spoke 
was symbolic of the hesitation he constitutionally 
felt in coming forward, but, like the diffidence 
itself, it almost ceased to be perceptible as the 
years went by. 

Another distinguishing mark was his. What- 
all for love and nothing for 


“ce 


ever he did was 
reward.” No new step in the peerage was his 
lure when he took office. A mansion-house or a 
salary or a Royal Visit were not in his dream 
when he sat in this or that civic chair, and wore, 
as areal captive of duty, the mayoral chain. All the 
gauds of life were laughably below his greatness. 
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A discerningly daring hand in The Times 
likened him to Thomas More. Both, indeed, 
were English to the core. Both lived, and one 
died, for the supremacy of Catholicism over 
Nationalism, a supremacy which, defeated at 
the Reformation, has been more than half the 
cause of all our wars. And that obvious kinship 
with More might be extended into details of 
domesticity. Both, though versed in austerity, 
could be gayest among the gay. More bequeathed 
smiles to us from his very scaffold ; but, if the 
younger man did not make wit, at least he loved 
it. His laugh was the lightest and the longest in 
the theatre stalls. In the lively tenderness of his 
family affections, he was one with More. Twice 
over did each man make his hearth ; and More, 
at any rate, was able to fashion a possible epitaph 
for himself and his two wives: ‘“‘ How happy 
had we three lived together in holy matrimony 
did fortune and religion permit ” !* 

In Norfolk House, in conventional rooms, fur- 
nished Victorianly, the Duke spent many lonely 
years. Itstands where stood theold Norfolk House 
bought by the Howards in 1684 from the Earl 
of St. Albans, second husband of the Catholic 


*It was an arrogant Duke of Norfolk who 
reproved More for singing as parish-clerk in the 
choir, a simplicity after his descendant’s own heart. 
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Queen, Henrietta Maria. More direct memories 
of Royalty lingered. George III was born in one 
of its rooms. But there is nothing jocund in the 
association. Joy is not Georgian. St. James’ is 
not itself a gay square, either in its architecture 
or its outlook. Lady Blessington, when she lived 
there, must have tried hard to galvanise it into 
an artificial life, with Disraeli the younger, for 
one of its puppets, pacing the pavement at 
midnight carefully preparing his impromptus 
before entering the rooms brilliant with the 
lights he loved. 


But, for the Duke, some heart-remembered 
things in No. 31 there were—the things his father 
and mother had used. For that reason they were 
retained by him. The same spirit of family fidelity 
was behind his refusal to have the black and 
gold pall relined which had covered his father’s 
coffin—and Father Faber’s too ; and so, even if 
ragged or faded, it should cover his own. Papal 
Envoys came there, making history not for the 
house only. There Cardinal Vannutelli, “ the 
Leopard of the Lord,” made his lair during the 
Eucharistic Congress.* 

** He entertained on several occasions Papal 
Nuncios sent on missions to England. Although he 


liked such duties and gave them his whole attention, 
there was a John Bull element in his nature that 
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At Norfolk House in 1887 Lord Lyons 
breathed his last breath. To his nephew’s great 
joy he had expressed a wish to be received into 
the Catholic Church, and only a sudden stroke 
of paralysis, from which his consciousness never 
returned, prevented the formal act of reconcili- 
ation already spiritually made. He lies at Arundel 
by the side of his sister, the Duchess Minna. To 
Norfolk House, too, in 1892 came Lord Doning- 
ton, the Duchess Flora’s father, as a neophyte. 
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The Duke’s most famous pictures, after the 
sale of his famous Holbein, were his Vandyck 
portraits of Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel 
(“very carefully executed”); portraits of 
Bernard Edward, Twelfth Duke, and of Duke 
Charles, both by Gainsborough, and, at a dis- 


made the details of entertaining foreigners somewhat 
of an effort to him. He did not care to give bow for 
bow or compliment for compliment in the grand 
Italian manner.”— The Times. 
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tance, a Duchess of Norfolk, by Lawrence. 
Because he had lent his Holbein, Christina 
Duchess of Milan, to the National Gallery, 
which subsequently acquired it for £72,000, 
there were some to criticise a lender turned ven- 
dor. It was the common fallacy which confuses 
a loan with a gift. Even the nation is a bad _bor- 
rower on the day of payment or repayment. 
Possession, the most temporary, seems to acquire 
sentimental rights—a tribute of a sort to the 
sovereign powers of personality, to the virtue 
or the “ trace ” 
and into the things he touches. The Duke’s own 
attitude was as simple as usual. He did not like 
to remove the picture from the public gaze of 
its admirers, yet he did not want to give away 
what was not only his own greatest treasure, 
but a luxury, not a necessity, for the receiver ; 
and for the purchase-money—to which the 
Government contributed {£10,000—he had his 
own instant and helpful uses. 

Perhaps it was his personal loyalties, no less 
than his preferences in music, that took him to 
Birmingham as President of the Triennial 
Festivals ; and, in 1910, he had a performance 
of Sir Edward Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius at 
Arundel Castle by Dr. Coward’s Sheffield 
Choral Union and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 


which has gone out of a man 
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Mr. Henry Wood conducting. And his own 
private—strictly private—taste, he once con- 
fessed, approved even the street-band, the 
German band of old nomenclature ; nor could 
he pass a_ barrel-organ without pausing, 
a pleased (and liberal) listener. In Church 
Music, it was part of his own plain character to 
love the Plain Chant; and he was responsible, 
with Mr. Charles Gatty, for The Arundel Hymn 
Book. 

“The Duke was no rigorist,” said a writer in 
The Times about his recreations. “He loved 
those he loved to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
Before the war he was a constant playgoer and his 
laughter was positively Homeric. He insisted on 
being in his place well before the curtain went 
up. It seemed as if no greater injury could be 
done him than to make him late for a play or to 
reveal to him the end of a novel. He loved yacht- 
ing, and his enjoyment of scenery never left him 
in the saddest hours of his life.” And another 
friend has recalled that “ his laugh was a positive 
tonic.” Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has somewhere re- 
minded us that man is the only animal that 
laughs—man with his foreknowledge of death, 
with his responsibilities for eternity, with the heart 
that knows its own bitterness. The Duke of 
Norfolk, who might pass as a superman in these 
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grave experiences, had also in a developed degree, 
as was but fair, a compensating sense of humour, 
and that gift of laughter in which it was expressed. 

The Duke’s devotion to the child his first 
wife bore him passes into a precedent of Christian 
parenthood. Not feeble in outward frame, 
but failing in the faculties that should have 
informed it, this boy, who “never grew up,” 
outlived his mother by fifteen years; and then 
the Duke was to him father, mother, friend, and 
companion. Philip Joseph Mary, born in 1879 
and surviving till 1902, offered an extreme in- 
stance of our common fate of souls imprisoned 
in the unresponsive cell of flesh : 


What think we of thy soul ? 

Which has no parts and cannot grow, 

Unfurled not from an embryo ; 

Born of full stature, lineal to control, 

And yet a pigmy’s yoke must undergo ; 

Yet must keep pace and tarry, patient, kind, 

With its unwilling scholar, the dull tardy mind ; 

Must be obsequious to the body’s powers, 

Whore low hands mete its paths, set ope and close 
its ways, 

Must do obeisance to the days, 

And wait the little pleasures of the hours, 

Yea, ripe for kingship, yet must be 

Captive in statuted minority. 


Francis THOMPSON. 


The Phantom was twenty-three when his soul 
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burst its bars. The title he bore was that which 
made his father Premier Earl of England. Its date, 
1067, is fixed indeed by a local distich : 

Since William rose and Harold fell 

There have been Earls of Arundel. 
There were two paragraphs in the press at the 
time of his death. One said that King Edward 
would be represented at the grave by Lord 
Denbigh—homage to the dead boy who could 
take no homage living. The other was an entry 
among the “ Wills”: “Philip Joseph Mary, 
commonly known as the Earl of Arundel, £558 
net”’—the poor pocket-money he had never 
been able to spend. 

The pangs of paternity, pangs ‘now known in 
this entire generation as never before, were the 
Duke’s from the day of the child’s birth till that 
of “the White Funeral ” at Arundel of one who 
in his twenties was a child still. Those constant 
playfellows have surely met again in “ the nur- 
series of Heaven.” For the Duke himself, when 
he died, was seventy years young. 


A FRIEND’S MEMORIES 
By FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


(The Tablet, 17th February, 1917.) 


| CAN remember the Duke in ’57 and ’58 when, 

in Father Faber’s day, we had the run of the 
Oratory, and were initiated into all the lovely 
mysteries and practices of Catholic piety by the 
splendid Community long since gone to their 
reward. When I look back upon those fascinating 
days of our youth right up to the Duke’s latest 
time on earth, it seems to me I can recognize no 
change in him but that of unfolding life and 
development of character. He was always the same 
bright, buoyant, affectionate, thoroughgoing, 
duty-bound Henry Duke of Norfolk. Like the 
Church, he refused to grow old; and when I 
gazed this morning, after saying Mass at Norfolk 
House, upon his peaceful countenance, in repose 
under a little paper picture of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, I almost felt he was not dead, but 
asleep, not in his sixty-ninth, but in his thirty- 
ninth year. 

As The Times in its leaderette has remarked, 
‘a public character of great authority has passed 
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away in the Duke of Norfolk, and English life is 
henceforth poorer for the loss.” 

The late Duke loved his country and his 
countrymen, and few men appreciated more 
than he did the cathedrals, ministers, and abbeys 
which girdle our island home. Architecture, dom- 
domestic as well as Gothic, appealed to him, and 
it is interesting to look back upon his taste, 
growing and maturing from the ornate to the 
severe style of building. Only the other day he 
observed to me that if he had to begin all over 
again, we should see standing over the town of 
Arundel a church more after the style of 
Norwich Cathedral, more English in character, 
chastened in style. To my thinking the gem of all 
his work is set at Derwent in the domestic chapel, 
which serves as the parish church. Like his own 
character, it is great in its simplicity and strength. 
What a blessing it was, during those long years 
of his widowhood, that the rebuilding of Arundel 
Castle could partially rouse and distract him in 
his overwhelming grief. The Duke loved Arundel, 
and was proud of it. He seemed to be more at 
home there than anywhere else. There was a sort 
of medizval glamour and old-time atmosphere 
about the place which took you back to the days 
of “ Merrie England,” with its mystery plays. I 
remember once remarking, “ I wonder if Cardinal 


H. Walter Barnett| [12 Knightsbridge, S. W. 


Gwendolen, Duchess of Nortolk. 


if 
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Fisher or Sir Thomas More will be calling 
this morning, for if they still walk the earth, it is 
here where they must feel themselves most at 
home.” The Duke was not easy to please in 
matters of taste. He was not satisfied with what 
his architect might want, but only with what he 
himself wanted, and until he got it the monu- 
ment, altar, or whatever it was, remained un- 
finished. He knew exactly when finality was 
reached, and he could say: “ That’s just all 
right.” His was a very high standard in all things 
that interested him. His judgement was as sound 
as his taste was correct. 

The present European war, into which we 
had been forced by our national code of honour, 
tended among other causes to hasten the Duke’s 
end. The “ frightfulness”’ blended with the 
“ Kultur ” of it made him feel sick and tired. 
Then, in the very first days of the war, came the 
distressing news that his nephew, Captain 
Talbot, had been wounded and taken prisoner, 
while his charger was shot under him. It was 
some relief later on to learn how splendidly his 
young kinsman had borne himself in his capture. 
We are told that the broken soldier was trundled 
off in a wheelbarrow by a burly German to the 
field hospital. On his way there, the young 
cavalry officer, suffering from loss of blood and 

I 
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an agony of thirst, sighted in the distance a 
German priest. He hailed him, and while the 
captain took the opportunity of ‘“‘ making his 
soul,’ the German ranker was only too glad to 
rest and mop himself. This is the first time that 
I have heard of a wheelbarrow serving as a con- 
fessional box. To an artist, what a picturesque 
scene, while to a Catholic what a pathetic one ! 
The Duke was more than a great Englishman 
—he was a great Churchman. He was an uncom- 
promising, though not an aggressive, Catholic, 
but you could not have grown the Duke on any 
but Catholic soil. His very patriotism was the 
bloom and fruit of Catholic culture. To me it 
always seemed that he looked into this world 
from the next, and not vice versa. He was steeped 
in the supernatural, heavy with it, like a sponge 
soaked in water. It was natural to him to be 
supernatural. He could not help it. You could 
no more tether him to this world than you could 
induce an eagle with wings not to fly. His point 
of view was never far from God’s, and what God 
wished he willed. I might almost say he was a 
slave to duty. He was for ever laying sacrifices on 
its altar, till he himself became its victim. Natur- 
ally inclined to take a line of less resistance, he 
never yielded to it, but rode to the fence of duty, 
and, o’erleaping it, landed safe on the other side. 
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Not even his dearest friends can pretend to 
catalogue the sacrifices he was always making in 
the interests of his Church or of his country. 
Like his Divine Master, Henry, Duke of Norfolk, 
pleased not himself. Even when he was only a 
boy, his sisters would complain: ‘“‘ Mother, it’s 
no use our appealing to Henry. It won’t interest 
him. It is not supernatural enough.” 

But if he lived with grace-begetting merit, and 
merit-begetting glory for all eternity, prayer was 
the source and spring of it all. To see him at 
prayer was to hear our Lord’s word, Duc in 
altum—Dive into the deep. He plunged into 
prayer, and worked at it like a strong swimmer 
fighting across stream. But he always got there. 
I never saw him use a book, but often enough 
his beads. When times were big with events, he 
would, under cover of evening, if in London, 
pay his visit to the Blessed Sacrament, kneeling 
among his poorer brethren, nearer the holy 
water stoup than the communion rails. To-day 
a poor girl, a sempstress, writes saying : “I often 
knelt behind the holy Duke when he was buried 
in prayer, but I never asked him for a shilling, 
though I could have done with it. The sight of 
him before the Blessed Sacrament helped me 
more than if he had emptied his big purse into 
my apron.” 
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After his worship of Our Lord came his de- 
votion to the Blessed Mother, more especially 
under her title of “Our Lady of Lourdes.” 
Twenty-five times he paid visits to Lourdes, and 
twenty-five times he came back, if disappointed, 
never discouraged. He recognized that she knew 
what he asked for, and that if it was best for him 
she would grant his petition. As she never did, 
it was clear to him, not that it could not be done, 
but that it was best left undone. What else did 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk, ambition but to leave 
his case in her hands, and to bow to her ruling, 
knowing that in her own time and in her own 
way she would hear his prayer and “ make him 
happy, if not indeed in this world, yet surely in 
the world to come?” With tears in his eyes he 
once said, after a visit to Lourdes: ‘“‘ After all, 
my boy has given more glory to God than any 
of us. Look at the Masses, novenas, and pilgrim- 
ages of which he has been the occasion.” 

On her Feast-day under the title of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, the Blessed Mother came for her 
devout client, and, as we may piously believe, 
bore him off in triumph to the Throne of her 
Son, who has crowned him with the glory of 
happiness everlasting. What a send-off was that, 
and what a home-coming after Mass at Norfolk 
House on Sunday, the feast of Our Lady of 
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Lourdes, 1917. Why should I sadly chant the 
De profundis for him, when I can merrily sing the 
Magnificat with him ? 
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